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ABSTRACT 

Noting that the problem of writt^r's block is often 
rooted in such cognitive difficulties as rigid or inappropriate 
composing rules and planning strategies, this study approaches 
writer's block as a measurable problem thrt can be analyzed and 
-remedied. The introductory chapter defines writer's block and 
pertinent terms, discusses a cognitive model of the composing 
process, reviews previous studies on writer's block, and gives an 
overview of the present study. The second chapter describes the 
research procedures, which involved a questionnaire and 
stimulated-recall study, and presents results of the studies. The 
third chapter contains case studies of two of the subjects — one a 
high-blocker , the other a low-blocker — while the fourth chapter 
summarizes the results of the study, discusses implications for the 
cognitive model, and presents the implications of the results and 
model for writing instruction. An afterword on areas for further 
investigation discusses the relation of blocking to discourse mode 
and audience, to context, to cognitive styles and personality 
characteristics, and to the writing experience. Appendixes include 
the questionnaire and the results of the statistical analysis, 
materials from the timulated-recall study, and the analytic scale 
for evaluating the stimulated-rrcall essays. (HTH) 
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Foreword 

Marilyn S. Sternglass 

CURRENT RESEARCH in the comw)sing pkoc:kss encouh- 
ages us to believe that if we expose our students to pnKvss-centered 
strategies, allow them ample time ibr invention pnxvdures, the 
writing of multiple drafts, real audience feedback, and delayed at- 
tention to editing, we will have solved most of our instructional 
problems^. Students who fail to produce com|ietont prose under 
these condition's are either too poorly motivated or t(M) inc<imiK*tent 
to succeed. Now Mike Rose has come along with a study of the t*og- 
nitive dimension of writers bl(K*k that neatly punctures our self- 
satisfied stance and forces us to reexamine some of our newly won, 
highly cherished assumptions. 

Students who are shown to \ye neither incompetent nor unmoti- 
vated demonstrate ineffective strategies when trying to address 
complex tasks, and in this important study Mike Rose describes, 
analyzes, and finally explains the causes of their difficulties. He be- 
gins by postulating six basic reasons why some students manifest 
blocking characteristics when amfronting a complex writing task: 
rigid rules, misleading assumptions aUmt comi>osing, premature 
editing, poor or inappropriate planning, conflicting rules or strat- 
egies, and inadequately understood evaluative criteria. 

Rose also leads us to examine recent speculation about how writ- 
ing is produced. Current models pa»sent com|X)sing as a primarily 
hierarchical process during which writers tend to move from l)road 
goal-oriented concerns to the prcnluction of specific sentences. This 
"top-down" orientation is meant to be a corrective to earlier "lK)ttom- 
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up" approaches that had stndfiits workiim Iroiu word to phrast* to 
sfnteiKv to paragraph. But rathor thau rithrr ol'thesr approaches. 
Rose ofl'ers a nimlel ot opiMirtiintsin which sutfKcsts that whiU* writ- 
ers sometimes operate hierarchically, the\ also respond in U'ss or- 
derly fashion to enier^inu hiipiistic and rhetorical possihilities. 

Three piir|)oses dominate Hose s stnd\" ol the causes ol writer's 
blmk: (1) the development of a ({uesticmnaire to identily blockers; 
(2) the selection, observation, and stiniulat(*d-recall examination ol 
students experiencinK hi^h and low dcKrees ol blockinu; (3) a pre^ 
hininary proi>osal ol a nUKlel of composing. The* questionnaire con- 
tained 24 items, and from its analysis Rose conclud(*d that it oHered 
"c*onHrmati(m o( the study s assumption that a c(msiderat)le dimen- 
sion of writers bliK'k involves cognitive/behavioral and aiKuitive/ 
attitudinal variables/' For teachers puz/led by the writinn behavior 
of seeminuly conipetent students, the questionnaire can provide 
valuable insights into the attitudes, strategies, and processes used 
by theif students. The stimulated-recall methodology used by Hose 
to prompt the students' renuMubrance of their thouuhls while com- 
posing consisted of viewinitj videotapes of the writing activities with 
the writers immediately ai'ter they had cH)mpleted their compoi^lnK. 
Rose felt that composing aloud, as in other protocol studies, would 
have interfered with their normal composing behaviors. Through 
these investigations and with the analyses of the texts that were pro- 
duced. Hose was able to proi>ose a preliminary uiodel of composing. 
Clentral to this mmlel is that writers must possess a reiwrtoirr of 
**strateKies. rules, plans, frames, and possibly, evaluative criteria, 
and the richer the repertoire, the richer the opportunistic activity/' 

Through the case studies presented in this study. Hose explores 
the strategies and priKesses of two students, one a hi^h-blocker and 
one a low-blixker. These detailed descriptions brinK alive the pro- 
cesses and problems being explored and demonstrate vividly how 
complex approaching a writing task is. Mike Hose's analysis of these 
problems, his proposed model of composing, and his implications 
for teachers of writing cimstitute important contributions to our un- 
derstanding of another dimension of the complex process of writing. 
Bloominiiton, Indiana 
January 19H3 
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THIS STUDY BEGAN FROM A HAPPY COINCIDENCE OF PUBLIC 

work and private reading. I was teaching Introduction to Literature 
at the same time I was browsing through the fascinating and, by 
now, somewhat exotic work of the classical Cestalt psychologists. 
The browsing was sparking an interest in what these days is called 
cognitive psychology or cognitive science— a sometimes reductive 
but sometimes illuminating study of the way we deal with informa- 
tion and solve problems. As it turned out, my private reading wouVJ 
follow this direction over the next few years. As for my public work, 
the teaching was, as it always had been, a pleasure. I had the usual 
group of students: those whose comments revealed a bright eager* 
ness, others whose remarks bespoke of premature cynicism. And 
their papers displayed a familiar range as well: quick and superficial 
to cautious and penetrating. WeVe all seen this range of quality 
And. we Ve all heard the sorts of things the students were telling 
me about these papers during conferences. This time, though, my 
night reading sensitized me to something I had certainly seen (and 
heard) before but had not .eally quite Wn: the degree to which cer- 
tain kinds of planning strategies and rules about writing were inter- 
fering with some of my students' composing. 

My recognition led to several pilot studies/ one of which I wrote 
up in an essay entitled '*Rigjd Rules, Inflexible Plans, and the Sti* 
fling of Language.'* I sent the essay forth and it was energetically 
sent back enough times to make me doubt the utility of matching 
cognitive psychology and stymied composing. But the essay finally 
found a hom^f in the December 1980 issue of College Composition 
and Communication and the acceptance encouraged me to conduct 
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suhseciuent studies which, however, had to he both cautious and 
complex, for the speculations in "Rigid Rules** were very much the 
result of simple investigations. It is thesv» subsequent studies — 
ranging over several years and involving just over one thousand stu- 
dents — that I offer to the reader of the pr esent volume. But I don't 
want simply to report results. I want, as well, to offer the framework 
that informed the research. 

Though cognitive psychology, like any psychology, can become 
narrow and philosophically constraining, it can also illuminate cer- 
tain dimensions of the writing process, for it — the best of it anv- 
way — explores the ways we carry out plans and strategies, organi/e 
information, and evaluate what we do. Much of the present volume 
(and of "Rigid Rules" as well) provides a kind of introduction to this 
particular way of thinking about thinking. In applying the cognitive 
perspective to writing, I have tried to avoid its esoterica and jargon, 
but there is a point past which the abandonment of terminology and 
the trimming away of pnKrdures result in the trivializing of a disci- 
pline. Thus, some special terms remain, but their meaning will be 
clarified by context, and where this is not the case, I have defined 
them with appositives or parenthetical phrases. 

I offer this cognitive framework not out of evangelical zeal. My 
own psychological training falls more in the psychodynamic/psycho- 
analytic camp. But the psychodynamic approach seemed to have 
limited explanatory power for most of the students I studied ck)sely. 
Frameworks (or models or paradigms) are like the lenses in a Pho- 
roptor, the machine optometrists use to determine the effects dif- 
ferent lenses have on vision. Switch lenses and different aspects of a 
phenomenon will come into focus. We'll see clearly what was once 
iuzzy or indistinct, in my case, the cognitive framework brought 
into resolve what had heretofore been hazy. But an aphorism of 
Kenneth Burke s must be kept in mind: "A way of seeing is also a 
way of not seeing." Any frjunework e.KcUides as well as includes. The 
present study attempts to highlight a particular dimension of writer s 
block; it does not attempt a comprehensive treatment of a highly 
complex problem. As I note in the Afterword, there are a number of 
psychodynamic and sociological issues that remain for others to ex- 
plore. However, if 1 am right in my investigations of and judgments 
al>out the cognitive dimension of writers block, then this study's 
findings are oi jredi iniportance to teachers. If a student s reliance 
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on rigkl rules, inflexihk* plans, narrow assumptions and evaluative 
criteria is not rooted in some complex emotional reality *)r in an 
intractal)ie social context, then teachers and tutors can readily inter- 
vene. Cognitive problems are N ulnerable to teaching and reteach 
ing, cxmferencinK, modeling. Furthermore, an investigation ol cog- 
nitive problems can also have implications for the teaching ot writing 
in general — for the teaching of grammar and stylistic rules, plan- 
ning strategies, and the nature oi composing. The last sectitm ot the 
Conclusion chapter is devoted to speculaticms about this study s im- 
plications (or instruction. 

A Rood deal of the work I 'm about to report was originally written 
up as a doctoral dissertation. At points throughout the present vol- 
ume I refer the resear h-oriented reader to that dissi*rtati<m. But the 
present volume is seh-contained and includes research that I con- 
ducted after the completion of the dissertaticm. as well as stmie re- 
thinking of older formulations and development ol new perspectives. 

A number of people provided assistance during the writing of the 
dissertation, and I thank them in that volume. Some of those peo- 
ple, however, were particularly instrumental in the conceiving and 
execution of my work and I ccmtinue to draw upon their intelligence 
and their kindness. Kichard Shavelson, a first-rate methodologist, 
chaired my dissertation committee and has become a kind of ac*a- 
demic crisis counselor only a phone call away to protect me from 
my own statistical illiteracy. Ruth Mitchell is my other mentor. Her 
advice is always generous and penetrating, Many thanks are also 
due Noreen Webb and Barbara Hayes-Roth who provided a good 
deal of help with statistical analysis and model-building. I must also 
acknowledge the masterful work of (^hris Myers, my progranuuer, 
and the selflessness of Nancy Somniers. who read and carefully 
commented on the dissertation. Finally, there are people who were 
particularly helpful at the beginning and the end of this journey: 
James Britton encouraged me when 1 figured that "Rigid Rules" was 
fit for files (mly, and Lee Odell provided a thorough review of an 
earlier version of the present manuscript. 

Some typists transport words mindlessly from page, through fin- 
gertips, onto page; others read carefully, edit, and conunent gra- 
ciously. Antonia Turman represents the best of the second breed. 1, 
and mhny, many otht:» r owe her a great deal of thanks. 
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1 

Introduction 



"YOU DON'T KNOW what it is/' wrote flaubert, "to stay a 
whole day with your head in your hands trying to squeeze your un- 
fortunate brain so as to find a word." Though histrionic, Flaubert's 
complaint is all too familiar to professional writers, student writers, 
and teachers of writing. Henry Miller was never able to complete 
his book on I^wrence; certain of our students flounder across dead- / 
lines; some of us have stalled on memos and reports as the blank / 
page gleamed. Unfortunately, researchers have no surveys or tabu- / 
lations of how many writers — professional or student — experience / 
writers block. But autobiographical and biographical material re- j 
veals that even the greatest of writers — from Melville to Forster to / 
Styron — have been stymied. My pilot surveys suggest that at least / 
10 percent of college students block frequently, and the boom of 
"writers block" workshops stands as a reminder that writer s block is 
a problem outside of the classroom as well. * And the problem might 
not simply be one of discomfort and missed deadlines. Extrapolat- 
ing from Morris Hollands report on the related problem of writing 
anxiety,* it is possible that sustained experiences of writers block 
influence students' career choices. Frequent blockers c^ould have 
trouble envisioning themselves in jobs requiring reports or exten- 
sive memoranda. 

The odd thing is that though writer s block is a familiar, even [popu- 
lar notion, it is one of the least studied dysfunctions of the composing 
process. Skill problems^ have long been examined and a bewildering 
panoply of treatments — from sentence-combining to role-playing — 
has been built. But when the capable writer cannot write, ,We are 
pu2ucled and often resort to broad affective explanations, e.g;, "He s 
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afraid of evaluation," "She's too hard on herself/* Significantly, the 
one possibly related topic that does appear in the research literature 
is "writing apprehension" or "writing anxiety" — again, affective. It 
is possible that this aflective l)ent explains why writers block has 
never been the object of the educators scrutiny: it is perceived 
as a mysterious, amorphous emotional difficulty, not as a delimit- 
able problem that can be analyzed and then remedied through in- 
struction and tutorial programs. Before one can hope. then, to help 
people through writers block, the basic (juestions have to l)e an- 
swered — what is writers block and what causes it? Then the ap- 
plied, more practical stage of such investigation can emerge: how 
can one help students, businessmen, even professional writers un- 
lock their unfortunate brains to start the flow of words once again? 

But delimiting and defininv: a notion as complex and tinged with 
myth and popular speculation as writer's block is more easily said 
than done. How can writer s blcwk become the fcK'Us of careful 
study? Two initial prcKedures are necessary: (1) A definition must be 
proposed that posits exclusion rules, that is. establishes boundaries 
for rejecting inappropriate cases. (2) Patterns must be sought out 
in whatever data are available; then suitable models can be pro- 
pi)«|.(i — the legitimacy of a particular mcnlel being determined by 
its capacity to explain the data. Further, more rigorous studies can. 
then be conducted to test the model. Considering writers block, 
several models come to mind: bchaviorist (to explore histories of 
unpleasant writing experience), psychoanalytic (to explore deep- 
seated fears and defenses), and sociological/political (to explore the 
environmental c^onditions that limit a writer). My preliminary ex- 
ph)rations, scnne of which are presented in **Rigid Rules, InHexilile 
Plans, and the'Stifling of Language: A Cognitivist Analysis of Writ- 
er s Block,*' suggested that narrow or inappropriate composing rules 
and planning strategies could be confounding student writers.^ 
Therefore, the model afforded by cognitive psychology seemed a 
suitable framework with which to explain the da^a. The present 
study will also bring that model to bear on writers block. My as- 
sumption is that some cases of students* writers block might be 
linked to variables that are more ct)gnitive than affective or motiva- 
tional (though there might be affective and motivational corollaries 
to and ct)nse(iuences of the cognitive), and more cognitive than so- 
ciological/political (though there could !)e a sociological/political di- 
mension to the writing situations in which rules, plans, and other 
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cognitive operations are enacted). To my knowledge, a cognitive 
orientation h;^s never been applied to writers block, and thus that 
dimension of blocking has not been examined and described. But 
even with the limited focus the cognitive paradigm affords, the 
present study sprawls. Writers block is an exceptionally compli- 
cated phenomenon. 



Definition of Writers Block 

First, ril establish delimiting boundaries. 

1. Certainly, the basic writer (e.g., as described by Mina Shaugh- 
nessy and by Sondra Perl)* has difficulty getting words on paper ^ 
But, though sociolinguistic and aflFective forces interfere, a major 
reason for these students' scant productions is simply a lack of fun- 
damental writing skilk The first clarifying boundary^ that must be 
established is that blocking presupposes basic writing skills that, for 
some reason, cannot be exercised. 

2. A student can possess basic skills but still not produce much 
because she is tired, bored, or, in some way, not committed to com- 
pleting the writing task at hand. But one could not speak of blocking 
here, for the student s skiSIs are not truly brought into play. The sec- 
ond boundary is that blocking presupposes some degree of alertness 
and of eflfort. 

Writers block, then, can be defined as an inability to begin or 
continue writing for reasons other than a lack of basic skill or com- 
mitment. Blocking is not simply measured by the passage of time 
(for writers often spend productive tin toying with ideas without 
putting pen to paper), but by the pasia, of time with limited pro- 
ductive involvement in the writing task. Certain behaviors (i.e., 
missing deadlines) are associated with blocking. Feelings of anxiety, 
frustration, anger, or confusion often characterize this unproductive 
work. Blocking can be manifested in a variety of ways: some high- 
blockers produce only a few sentences; others produce many more, 
but these sentences will be false starts, repetitions, blind alleys, or 
disconnected fragments of discourse; still others produce a certain 
amount of satisfactory prose only to stop in mid-essay But since 
blocking is a composing process dysfunction that is related to skill in 
complex, not simple, ways, some high-blockers might eventually 
produce quality papers. 
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H<nv does writers block differ froir the related a)ncept ot writinK 
apprehension? As defined here, writers block is broader and sub- 
sumes writing apprehension as a possible cause of or reaction to 
blocking;. My preliminary case-study ins estifiationy suKRest that not 
all high-blockers are apprehensive about writiuK (thouKh they iniRht 
Ret momentarily anxious when deadlines loom). For that fact, hinh- 
blockers do not necessarily share the characteristics attributed by 
John Daly and his associates to writinR-apprehensive students: avoid- 
ance of courses and majors involving writing and lower skills as mea- 
sured by objective and essay tests.^ In addition, not all low-blockers 
fit Lynn Blcwms observation that nonanxious writers find writing 
enjoyable and seek out opportunities to practice Apprehensive- 
ness, then, can lead to bl(K*kinfi (the anxiety being caused by prior 
negative evaluations' or by more complex psychodynamics**) or can 
result from the fix blwkers find themselves in. But blocking and ap- 
prehensiveness (and low-blocking and nonapprehensiveness) are 
not synonymous, not necessarily coexistent, and i-nt necessarily 
causally linked. 

As iVe suggested, there can be a number of affective and motiva- 
tional explanations for why writers get stymied, but the present 
study will attempt to illuminate primarily cognitive variables in- 
volved in writers block. Some writers block for one or more of the 
following reasons: (1) the rules by which they guide their c^omposing 
processes are rigid, inappropriately invoked, or incorrect; (2) their 
assumptions about ct)miM)sing are misleading; (3) they edit too early 
in the composing process; (4) they lack appropriate planning and 
discourse strategies or rely on inflexible or inappropriate strategies; 
(5) they invoke conflicting rules, assumptions, plans, and strategies; 
and (6) they evaluate their writing with inappropriate criteria or cri- 
teria that are inadequateK understood. 

A number of terms used in the above discussion need to be more 
fully defined. 

Definition of Terms 

Rule: A composing rule is a linguistic, soc'iolinguistic, formal, or 
pnKcss directive (e.g.. "When possible, avoid the passive voice," or 
"If you can't get started, try freewriting"). 

fligfe/. Inappropriately Invoked or Incorrect Rules: A rigid rule 
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is one that dictate's absolutes in areas wIutc context and pur{iose 
should direct ivhavior (ck . "Always put your thesis statement at 
the end of your first paragraph/* or 'Never use the verb U) he"L An 
inappropriate rule is a nornully leKitiniate directiw invoked at a 
questionable time and place in the composing pnRess (e.jj., "The 
len^^th of sentences should be varied/* invoked during rou^b draft- 
ing). An incorrect rule is one that is simply not true (e.^., "It is 
.mmn to begin a sentence with 'And" ). 

Composinfi'Process Assumptions ami Misleadina AssumpHous: A 
composing-process assumption is any belief about the wa/ writing 
vKX»urs. A misleading assumption is a belief that does not reflect the 
diversity and complexity of the composing process (e.g.. "The best 
writing comes wi h little toil; it is inspired and flows (mto the page"). 

Premature Editinfi: Editing is defined as the minor revising that 
attends to the surface of language: mechanical/grammatical, spell- 
ing, lexical, syntactical inaccuracies and inconsistencies are cor- 
rected and senianlic/syntactic p*"eferencfs — usualh at the sentence 
level — are enacted. Though it is fallacious to assume that content 
and verbal surface are neatly separalile. these corrections and al- 
terations often do not reflect a writing rethinking but. rather, a 
writer tidying up. Editing; becomes anti-productive and premature 
when the writer unduly attends to mechanical/verbal surface while 
roughing (mt ideas or writing a first draft. She is refining surface in- 
stead of testing ideas and 'thinking freely. 

lnterf)rejive and Writing Stratefi^ies far Complexity: This broad 
category subsumes the variety of interpreti\'e. planning, and writing 
strategies a student brings to bear on university writing tasks. These 
tasks, usually higher-level exiKisition (e.g., classification, cimipare/ 
contrast, analysis) and argument, demand of the student what James 
Mofiett has labeled generali/ing and theorizing. ' The tasks do not 
call for the simple chronological pattern found in narration or for the 
spatial, object-referenced structure of description; rather, students 
have to rely on more abstract frameworks. And while a number of 
university students can produce a relatively error-free prose and can 
write description and narration well enough, higher-level exposi- 
tion and argument often stump them. '"The reasons they re stumped 
are l)oth cognitive and linguistic, that is, involve both c*ont*eiving 
and planning material as well as generating and shaping written 
language." 

Problems can arise before actual writing is attempted. The way a 
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stiuiiMit noes alx)iit inUrpretinn the material from which she must 
work might be ineffective. For example, she might fail to highlight 
pertinent information in lengthy niaterials. or, conversely, might 
get so embroiled in dissecting materials that she prodnces an over- 
wheln)ing, and |K)^sibly undifferentiated, array of information. 

Related to inteqiretive strategies (and discourse frames) are 
the plunninfi strategies students firing to l)ear on composing. A fini- 
daniental assumption of this study is that since school-based writing 
is ol)viously nonrandoni. purposive l)ehaviort students l)ring guid- 
ing strategies to the pnKluction of discourse. These strategies or 
plans can be as fbrnial as an outline or as unspecific and 'Vhythmic** 
as a movement from thesis to evidence to solution. A student, ei- 
ther on paper or in her head, can )lot out the specifics of her strat- 
egy before beginning or in increments as she pnxluces her essay. 
Whatever the case, souk* plans can prove to be dysfunctional: an 
indexible plan is cme that does not allow modifica'^ion or alterna- 
tives. An inappropriate plan is a normally functional strategy used at 
* the wrong place or time in the c*omposing process. Individual dif- 
ferences are involved here, but one example could l)e the construc- 
tion of a detailed outline 'tor a piece of expressive prose. A sub- 
category of the inappropriate plan is the inade({uate plan — a strategy 
t(Mi simple for the task at hand. e.g. . a linear, chronological approach 
to a amipare/contrast assignment. 

As for writiufi. students might lack the ability to produce and ma- 
nipulate the frames of discourse that are re(|uired in academic writ- 
ing. They might also lack a repertoire of inter- and intra-paragraph 
cohesive ties^^ — particularly transitional devices — or rhetorical 
strategies necessary to establish complex relations among ideas. 
They might, as well, lack the wide range of sentence-level syntactic 
options needed to represent the ideational complexities they wish 
to articulate.^* The discussion here is obviously of specific higher- 
order skills related to specific writing situations. But the under- 
development of these skills can stymie the exercise of a student s 
more general competence. 

Conflict: Conflict is defined as a cognitive diswrd between rules, 
strategies, or assumptions. A writer writes with the rapid play of nu- 
merous rules, strategies, and assumptions, but there are times 
when they work against each other. An illustration: 'Avoid the pas- 
sive voice" coupled with **Keep the *r out of reports.** If the writer 
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does not possess some critt-ria by which she can «ive one rule niore 
weight than another as the situation demands, she will find herself 
stuck at a number of junctures in her comijosing. 

Attitudes toward Writum An attitude is an "evahiative orienta- . 
tion"'* toward, in this case, the act or result of cimiposing. Attitudes 
toward writing are most likely formed by one's history of evaluation 
by others" and are reflected in the evaluations a student levels at 
or imagines others leveling at his work. Th»'se evaluations can be 
broad ("This paper is no g{M>d' ) or specific ("My conclusion seems 
tacked-on"). An assumption of this study is that evaluation is rooted 
in a comparison with internalized criteria of rimkI writing and/or 
with beliefs al«Mit the criteria other audiences will use. Evalua- 
tion becomes inappropriate when thv criteria a student has inter- 
nalized and/or attributes to others are overblown or inadetiuately 
understood. 



Notes Toward a Cognitiv.' Model of the Composing Process 

Terms have been defined but have not been organized in a way 
that illustrates their relation to each other. A model could best pro- 
vide this illustration, but since I have not conducted the extensive 
studies necessary to validate a comprehensive model of the compos- 
ing process, what follows must h^- read as speculation. 

To date, only a handful of researchers have presented models of 
the composing process that are based on cognitive psycholog>': Ber- 
tram Bruce. Allan Collins, and Ann Kubin in "A Cognitive Science 
Approach to Writing"; Ellen Nold in "Revising"; and Linda Flower 
and John Hayes in A Process Model of Composition,"' 

Though Bruce and his asswiates and Nold offer theoretically rich 
models, both have limitations. Bruce et al. . working from "cognitive 
science and hence, historically, from theoretical linguistics and ar- 
tificial intelligence" (p. 3). admit that the composing sequences 
they propose "are not carried out in the strict order implied" (p. 12) 
in their article, but continue to represent writing as a hierarchical, 
sucf'essively elaborated process. An example: "Let us think, then, of 
writing as a procedure with two major steps, which are temporally 
ordered: 1) generating ideas; 2) generating structure ' (p. 7). Reiving 
on a cognitive/developmental orientation. Nold criticizes linear 
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miMlds of f;nni>t)sinK ami coiisUUts iiulix iilual iliHi-ri'iicrs in wiiti-rs 
and tasks in coiistmctiiiK her own modt-l. Yi-t thouuli slu- uroiiiuls 
luT discussion on GforHf Milli-r's Hfnt-ral priiuiplfs ol allotnu-iit ol 
cognitivf rt'soiirci's. slu- ItK-usi-s her essay on revision, and thus, ol 
nocfssity. dcK-s not provide a comprehensive modi I of all dinu-n- 
sions of coiniM)sinn. 

In A Process Model. Flower and Hayes have constt iicted an em- 
pirically based model of eomposinK that aceonnts lor the writer s 
nuMnory. c variety of the writer's comijosinn suhproeesses. and the 
materials outside the writer includinn the ppnluct he's produeiutf. 
The h wlel is hased on and reflects at least five fundamental pre- 
cepts: "VVritiuK is goal directed "; "W'ritinj; pnwesses are hierar- 
chically ornani/ed "; "Some writiuK processes may interrupt other 
prcK-essrs over which they have priority "; 'WritiuK pr.jcesses may 
he ornani/ed recursively"; 'WVitiuK Koals may be modified as writ- 
ing proceeds" (pp. 95-97). Flower and Hayes' is the most detailed. 
iMultioperational. and comprehensive of composiufi models con- 
structed to date. However, one important cjuality of the model re- 
stricts its fluidity (or recjuires the positiuK of overU eomple.v opera- 
tions to niaintain fluidity). Possibly followinn the pioneeriuK work 
on planniuK conducted by Georne Miller. KuKene (;alauter. and 
Karl Pribram.'- Flower and Hayes developed their model from a 
•top-down." hierarchically deductive perspective, so that the fun- 
damental orientation is to view the writer as working in orderly 
fashion from. say. neneration of ideas to production ol sentences. 
Flower and Hayes admit that not all writing proceeds in so neat a 
fashion and iwse the mathematical concept of "recursiveness" to al- 
low for a "complex interminnliuK of stajjes " (p. 46). They iM)se. as 
well, the notion of "priority interrupts." a proiess by which editiuK 
can "take precedent over all other writing prcxesses in the sense 
that editiufi may interrupt the other processes at any tinu-"" (p. 99). 
After editing, "the HcneratiuK [of new ideas) prcK-ess appears to be 
second in order of precedence since it interrupts any prwess e.vcept 
editinft' (p. 99). Perhaps these very important operations of "recur- 
siveness"' and ""priority interrupts"" could be accounted for in a less 
mechanical way— the mechanical orderliness of Flower ai.d Hayes* 
renderins possibly beinU rooted in the hierarchical model of Miller 
and his asscxiates.' and. too. in Flower and Haves' method of nather- 
iit^ data (having writers speak aloud while composing). It is conceiv- 
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able that when a writer speaks as he writes, he articulates a iiuire 
ordered flow ol'thminht than woiiUl naturally (Kttir 

1 heheve that the operations iinplic*d in ''recursiveness" and "pri- 
ority interrupts" can better he represented by what Barbara and 
Frederick Hayes-Roth have laheh*(l ' opportnnisui."''* ThouKb their 
work deals with the planninu process, the lIayes>Koths* ttnidanien- 
tal assumptions are applicable to writing;, tor some tbrin and level of 
planninjit and enacting are central to the composing pnKcss. 

The Fiayes-Koths expiahi opportunism thus: 

We iissuine that people's planning achvity is luruely opportumsUc. That 
is, at each |M>int in the priK CSs. the planner's eurn^nt decisions and ohser- 
vations su^nest vanuns opiM)rtunitics for plan devflopiiiciit. The plan- 
ners subsequent decisions follow up on scli*i'ti*d op|>ortunities. Some- 
times, these dension-sci|uenr(*s follow an orderly path ami prixiuie a 
neat top^tiovvn expansion. . . . However, soniedecisions and observations 
nii^iht also su^ji^est less orderly opportunities lor plan developnv/nt. . . , 
This view of the planniuK process suu^ests that planners will priKhiiv 
many coherent decision sequences, but less coherent setjtiences as well, 
hi extreme cases, the overall prness mi(;ht appear chaotic. The relative 
orderliness of |)arttcular planninu pnK'ess(*s presumably reiU*ets individ- 
ual diHerences anumK planners as well as different task demands, (p. 276) 

Applied to writing, opportunism suK^ests that the Koals, plans, dis- 
ccnirse frames, and information that emerne as a writer confronts a 
task are not always hierarchically setpienced from most general 
strategy to most specific activity. These noals, plans, frames, etc., 
can influence each other in a rich variety of ways; for example, while 
editing a paragraph, a writer may see that material can be organized 
in a diflerent way or as a writer writes a certain phrase, it «)uld cue 
other information stored in memory. This fundamental reciprocity 
between intent and discovery, goal orientation an<l ^oal modifica- 
tion is anecdotatly dwuniented by professional writers,*' and the 
notion of oppiirtu'nism provides a cojiinitive science operation to ac- 
count for it. 

The scheme I ni alxiut to present owes a jjreat deal to Flower and 
Hayes' elucidation in A Process Model of writin^ subprocesses and 
to the liayes-Koths' noticm of opportunism. But what follows is by 
no means a comprehensive model of the composinn prcKess. In fact. 
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it is more a hypothesis prehininury to nuKlel-buildiiiK, a metaphori- 
cal representation that hiKhhiihts several key dimensions and tunc* 
tions of the eomposinK proeess relevant to the present study: the 
relation of writing to hish-level strategies and neneral prohlein- 
solvinK/c^omposing orientations, and to rules, plans, and discourse 
frames. 

A writer eonies to a writing task with (lomain kmnvledfie, tha» is, 
with facts and propositions about myriad topics stored in long-term 
memory. Some of this knowledge will he retrieved for c«mii>osing. 
(Th»s knowledge can also he stored in ncmlingiiistic fashion — tacitly, 
imagistically) 

The writer also brings with him a number of composinp, sub- 
pnwesses. These are linguistic, stxlistic, rhetorical, sociolinguistic. 
and prcKTSs rules, interi^retive as well as intersentence to discourse- 
level writing plans, discourse frames, and attitudes, all of which se- 
lect, shape, organize, and evaluate domain knowledge. Though 
there are numerous rules, plans, and discourse frames, they can 
Ir* categori^d as IxMug either flexible and multioptional or onc- 
directional, rigid, inflexible. A particularly important composing 
activity is "shaping" which (Kxurs as domain knowledge — proposi- 
tions, even images — is converted to written language. (James Brit- 
ton calls the particular moment of conversion of mind to page "shap- 
ing at the point of utterance."**) Editing (KX'urs when the writer 
focuses on the correction or refinement of language already re- 
hearsed in mind or written on paper. Attitudes are manifested when 
writers evaluate what they've written. 

Directing the writers subprocesses are executive operations. 
Theie high-level, often assumption-based, strategies select, orga- 
nize, and activate composing subprocesses. It is [possible that these r 
strategies themselves ;>re conceived of, organized, or weighted in 
ways that actt)unt for general problem-solving or composing styles. 

Outside of the writer is the task environtnent, which includT-s a 
particular writing project, all attendant materials, and the words- 
on-page the writer has amverted from thought to written language.^* 

As was stated earlier, some cognitive models posit "top-down," 
deductive, successively elalx)rated problem-solving behavior. For 
example, at the extreme, a writer chooses an executive-level strat- 
egy (e.g., "ril make this paper an argument") which, in turn, deter- 
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mines the selection and fcKnisinn of coinixisinK suhproeesses which, 
further, oryanize and shape domain knowledne. Much k'ss c«)mnion 
are connitive models that stress "bottom-up/* inductive, specific to 
Keneral problem-solvinn behavior.^ An extreme example of boltom- 
np unniJosinK behavior wcndd be a writer to\ iiiR with words and 
phrases until he develops, upward, an executixe-level strategy for 
'organi/ing his essay. 

But this c*ontiniial distinction between top-down and bottoni-up 
behavior — at least as far as composing is concerned— is misleading. 
Even superficial examination of writers at work reveals the enact- 
ment, even the transaction, of both orientaticms. To posit one or the 
other as being the norm (or \wt\\ as being the only possibilities) is to 
reduce the amiplexity of composing. Thus the notion of opportun- 
ism— with its emphasis on shifting between top*down and Inittom- 
up behavior and shifting, as well, "horizontally" among executive 
oper^ns, C(miiK)singsubprwesses, dimensions of knowledge, and 
elenuMi^of the task environment— seems much truer to the/way 
writers wrt 

BIwking omir •rassumpticms, strategies, or certain kinds of^^ 
rules, plans, Aid fran^es hold a writer t(M) rigidly to a top-down <jr 
l>ottom-up orientation or in some other way restrict opportunistic 
play. Blocking can also occur if the writers assumptions, rules, etc., 
conflict or if the criteria to which he matches his production are in- 
appropriate or inadecjuate. A ^schematic reprcsentati<m of selected 
aspects of the above discussion is presented in Figure 1. 



Previous Studies of Writer s Block 

/ 

I have attenijited a definition of writer s block and have outlined a 
c-ognitive orientation with which to examine it. Before turning to 
the specifics of the study that was informed by this orientation, let 
me quickly survey previous work on writers i)lwk. Unfortunately, 
there is not a great deal to sunmiarize. I ran amiputer searches of 
Pstjcholofiical Abstracts, Dmertation Abstracts, and ERIC and 
found no formal social science/educational investigations. 

The only piece of literar>' scholarship (hj writers block is Tillie 
Olsen's Silences.'' It approaches the problfem from a sociological, 
primarily feminist perspective, anccdotally and often poetically de- 
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Fig. 1. A schematic representation of selected cognitive 

dimensions and ftinctions of thi^ composing process. 
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tailing the dilemma of the writer stymied by an uncaring swiety. 
One can also find useful literary snippets in biographical and auto- 
biographical sources and in interviews. A good c(nitemporary re- 
source is the four-volume Paris Revieu series Writers at Workr' 

My survey of the literature on creativity revealed little. That lit- 
erature» a good deal of which is based on psychoanalysis or Helm- 
holtz/Wallas stage theories (e.g., preparati(m« incubaticm* illumina- 
tion, verification), mostly deals with the functional creative process. 

Psychoanalytic literature c*ontains a fair anuinnt of discussion of 
creative bl(K*ks. but surprisingly little concerns writing. Paul Federn 
analyzes what he refers to as "the neurotic style/* but that is more a 
faulty style (with the faults suggesting psychological disturbances) 
than a blocked style. ^ In Seurotic Distortions of the Creative Pro- 
cess, Lawrence Kubie presents several cases of writers whose neu- 
roses stymied their flow of prose, but their cases are so idiosyncratic 
that few generalizations can be drawn. ^' Though not a psychoana- 
lyst, Marvin Rosenberg adapts a psychoanalytic framework to ex- 
plore writers block in playwrights. He suggests that people experi- 
encing writers block have been culturally conditioned to inhibit 
primary process fantasies and reports the successful use of hypnosis 
to release the creative imaginaticm.^ But the most prolific of psycho- 
analytic theorists on writer s block is Edmund Bergler. Bergler ana- 
lyzed blocking in highly psychosexual terms, defining creative writ- 
ing as an expression of unconscious defenses against oral-masochistic 
conflicts, and writer s bl(K'k as the result of the breakdown of those 
defenses.^ 

A nonpsychoanalytic, psychodynamic interjiretation of writers 
block is oflered by Paul Goodman. He sees the difficulty as lying in 
an authors inability to dissociate relationships and events (that 
could become the stuflf of fiction) from the emotional reality of his or 
her own life. 

Writing textbooks could ofier discussions of blocking. I reviewed 
20 recently published or revised texts. Texts that were based on 
Aristotelian rhetoric (and thus dealt with invention) or on currently 
popular prewriting notions detailed methods of generating ideas, 
but blocking itself was rarely discussed. Only one book (Frederick 
Crews* The Random House Handbook) directly addressed writer s 



I did find two popular, self-help books on writer s block: Karin 



block. 
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Mack and Eric Skjeis Qtercomxn^ Venting Blocks and Joan Min- 
ningers Free Yourself to Write,^^ Overcotning Wnfing Blocks pre- 
sents a sensible blend of literary investigation and self-help psychol- 
ogy. The authors discuss and attempt to remedy the ** resistances to 
self-exposure," **censorious inner critics/' and misunderstandings of 
the composing process that they believe lead to blocking. Free 
Yourself to Write lays blame on teachers who scrutinized grammati- 
cal errors rather than the substance of student papers and on myths 
about writing (e.g., **You must be mad to write," "You must think 
before you write"). Since Minninger informs her book with a trans- 
actional analysis framework, she posits that these comments and 
myths restrict the child (the feeling dimension of personality) within 
us. Though Minninger provides guides to get the blocked writer 
started, she also questionably insists that writing is fun apd that 
quality prose rests within each of us waiting to be released on the 
page. 

A small body of literature exists for a phenomenon related to 
writers block: writing apprehension or anxiety That literature can 
further be separated into the questionnaire and c*orrelational studies 
of John Daly and his associates and of Morris Holland, and the natu- 
ralistic studies of Lynn Bloom. ^ Daly defines writing apprehension 
as "a general avoidance of writing and situations perceived by the 
individual to potentially require some amount of writing accom- 
panied by the potential for evaluation of that writing."^ And Daly 
and Miller designed a 26-item, primarily attitudinal, que^jtionnaire 
by which writing-apprehensive students can be identified, nmfugh 
further questionnaire and correlational studies, Daly has suggested 
that writing-apprehensive students "not V write difitrently and 
with lower quality than low apprehensives, but, in addition, fail to 
demonstrate as strong a working knowledge of writing skills as low 
apprehensives."^ When compared to low apprehensives, writing- 
apprehensive students also tend to have lower verbal SAT scores 
and to avoid classes, majors, and even occupations that require 
writing. 

Holland developed a questionnaire somewhat like Daly and Mil- 
lers. He found that writing anxiety significantly correlates with 
avoidance of English classes and classes requiring papers, with num- 
ber of books read per quarter, English classes taken in high school, 
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grades in high school and college English classes, and with major aiid 
intended career* - - ~ 

Although Bloom relies on Daly and Millers questionnaire as one 
means of identifying writing-anxious students, her studies do not 
present analyses of questionnaire (or correlational) data, but, rather, 
case-study material, and the subjects of tht*se investigations, unlike 
those lower-division students in the bulk of Daly s work, range from 
ireshmen to graduate students. Contra Daly and his associates, 
Bloom finds that some of her anxious writers are. in fact, good writ- 
ers and do not necessarily steer clear of c*ourses and majors that in- 
volve writing. Like th^ir less skilled but equally anxious peers, how- 
ever, they evince certain misconceptions (e.g., that others write 
better and with more ease than they do) and characteristics (e.g., 
perfectionism, procrastination). Nonanxious writers, on the other 
hand, tend to be realistic in their assessment of their writing and 
efficient in the management of their time. 

To my knowledge, then, the only empirically based, systematic 
investigation of writers block (vs. writing apprehension or writing 
anxiety) is "Rigid Rules, Inflexible Plans, and the Stifling of Lan- 
guage: A Cognitivist Analysis of Writers Block." "Rigid Rules" pre- 
sents the results of interviews with 10 UCLA undergraduates (five 
high-blockers and five low-blockers^). The interviews, admittedly 
more clinical than rigorously structured, focused on each student's 
composing process. Questions were based on notes* drafts, and 
finished products. 

It turned out that students who were blocking seemed to be de- 
pending on rules or plans that Were inflexible and thus inappropri- 
ate for a complex process like composing. Some examples: Ruth be- 
lieved that every sentence she wrote had to come out grammatically 
correct the fi^rst time around. This rule led Ruth to edit before she 
wrote; it closed ofl* the free flow of ideas that can be tidied up in later 
drafts. Martha created a plan of such elaborate complexity that she 
was unable to convert its elements mto a short, direct essay. Her 
days were spent constructing a plan that looked like a diagram of 
protein synthesis (she was a Biology major), leaving her only hours 
to move from outline to paper to deadline. Mike anticipated assign- 
ments. He generated strategies and plans for probable paper topics 
or essay exam questions before they hit his desk. When his predic- 
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tions were accurate, he did very well ("psyched-out" theTmrfcssor); 
but when he was oflf. he had great difficulty changing his plans. 
Plans, for Mike, were exact structural and substantive blueprints, 
not fluid strategies with alternatives. And because Mikes plans 
were so inflexible, he blocked, 

Low-blockers possessed rules as well. But their rules were ex- 
pressed less absolutely ("Try to keep audience in mind") or con- 
tained more built-in alternatives ("1 can use as many ideas in my 
thesis paragraph as 1 need, and then develop paragraphs for each 
idea"). The few absolute rules low-blockers did possess were admi- 
rably functional — e.g.. "When stuck, write!" As for plans, low- 
blockers seemed to compose with fluid, flexible strategies. Susan, 
for example, descr'^ed a general "mental outline" she followed but 
explained how. when stymied, she tried to conceptualize the assign- 
ment in different ways. The interesting thing is that low-blockers 
often described their planning strategies more vaguely than did 
high-blockers. It is possible — though a hunch — that this lack of pre- 
cisioa masks complex strategies rich with alternatives. 

I explored the abo\ v data via a cognitive framework, suggesting 
that the rich literature on planning and heuristic rules could be ap- 
plied to, and illuminate, some instances of writer s block. As was im- 
plied earlier, writer s block could result when heuristic rules ("rules 
of thumb"), like "to grab your audience try writing a catchy open- 
ing," become absolutes, or when rules are invoked inappropriately 
(e.g.. "write grammatically" during a first draft), or when planning 
strategies become rigid (e.g., Mikes anticipatory, all-or-nothing 
outlines). These are not primarily emotional difficulties; they are 
cognitive blunders and are thus clarified through cognitive psychol- 
ogy's conceptual lens. 

Overview of the Present Study 

Duiing the first phase of the present study, 1 developed a ques- 
tionnaire with which to identify students experiencing writers 
block. The questionnaire contains items that describe blocking 
behaviors and items that describe cognitive and cognitive/attitudinal 
variables related to blocking. The behavioral items allow one to 
quickly identify students experiencing writer s block. The additional 
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items assist lii Ideiitificatioii ofbTdclcers aiiclras welT, ehabTe one to 
diagnose certain cognitive and cognitive/attitudinal difficulties. 

During the second phase of the study, 1 selected 10 students who 
scored high and low on various combinations of the questionnaire's 
behavioral cognitive, and attitudinal items. Each of the 10 students 
was videotaped while writing on a university^level expository topic. 
Immediately after composing, the videotape was replayed to the 
student, and he or she was questioned about all observed c^ompos- 
ing behaviors. The entire researcher/student dialogue was audio* 
taped and later transcribed. (These transcriptions will be referred to 
as protocols,) 

Phase three involved various analyses of the protocols, of the be- 
haviors recorded on videotape, and of the notes and essays, pro- 
duced by the students. More specifically, I and my assistants tallied 
evidence of cognitive, cognitive/behavioral, and cognitivc/attitudi- 
nal functions in the protocols, measured prewriting, planning, and 
pausing time, counted words produced and deleted on the assign- 
ment materials, scratch paper, and essays, and, finully, had the es- 
says evaluated by two independent readers. All the resultant data 
were both analyzed separately and consolidated into full case stud- 
ies. Combining a ({uantitative and qualitative analysis of videotape, 
protocol, and written product provided a multidimensional portrait 
of strictured and facile composing in 10 university students. This 
multidimensional perspective allowed me to validate as well as 
qualify a cognitive orientation toward writers block. 
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The Study: Questionnaire and 
Stimulated-Recall Investigation — 
Procedures and Results 



ril begin with a rationale for using questionnaires to investigate a 
phenomenon as complex as the composing process. Questionnaires 
can provide a way to quickly collect data on and partially diagnose 
large numbers of students experiencing a major composing disrup- 
tion like writers block, but self-reports on the composing process 
might not always be accurate. Charles Cooper and Lee Odell,* for 
example, found that though experienced writers reported that sound 
did not influence their lexical choices, such influence could be dem- 
onstrated. It seems, however, that the key issue with composing- 
process self-reports would be the availability of a particular com- 
posing act to personal observation. A number of my pilot interviews 
suggested composing-process difficulties associated with blocking, 
two of the most prominent being editing prematurely and lacking 
interpretive and writing strategies for dealing with complex mate- 
rial. Both of these are characterized by salient behaviors (e.g., not 
writing further until one s first paragraph is perfect) or experiences 
(e.g. , having a difficult time writing on issues with many interpreta- 
tions). It seems likely that these sorts of behaviors and experiences 
are accessible to questionnaire inquiry; reporting on them does not 
necessarily involve exploration of covert mental processes or sub- 
tle influences (such as the sound of language) on those processes. 
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Balherrall that is invoTvecl is the individuaVs survey of a personal 
history of gross composing behaviors and experiences. These pilot 
interviews also suggested that certain attitudes alwut writing and 
evaluation are associated with some cases of writer's block. Attitude 
questionnaires are an accepted form of social science investigation 
and have been successfully appHed to writing apprehension by Daly 
and Miller 

Questionnaire investigation of writers block, therefore, can be 
legitimate, but, though legitimate, is limited in the following ways: 
To increase chances of collecting valid data, I had to exclude ques- 
tions on complex and/or idiosyncratic composing acts and attitudes, 
some of which appeared in "Rigid Rules." This sacrifice of large 
amounts of diverse, complicated data for more limited but more exact 
data is a recognized conundrum in measurement: the Bandwidth- 
Fidelity Dilemma.^ The questionnaire is also limited by its cogni- 
tive orientation. This orientation yields data to confirm, alter, or re- 
ject the conceptualization that informs the present study, but the 
focus excludes potential data on psychodynamic, motivational, and 
situational influences on writers block. Again, a variation of the 
Bandwidth-Fidelity Dilemma. These considerations in mind, I be- 
gan developing the questionnaire. 

Early questionnaire items grew out of pilot interviews and were 
deleted or refined through subsequent administrations of the ques- 
tionnaire (a total of four preliminary administrations with 184, 114, 
38, and 64 students respectively). A fifth administration involved 351 
undergraduates representing a broad range of majors, SAT scores, 
and writing experience. It was from this administration that I se- 
lected the students who will be the focus of the upcoming stimulated- 
recall investigation. Thougli this fifth version of the questionnaire 
was sound, I saw that a few items could be further refined. There- 
fore, I constructed a sixth version atid administered it to 294 under- 
graduates who also represented a broad range of majors, SAT scores, 
and writing experience. This final version was composed of 24 items 
which, as with the penultimate version, couIH^i^e subsumed under 
five subscales. Each item included an "Almost Always" to "Almost 
Never" Likert-type response sequence. The subscales and two items 
Irom each follow: 

Blocking, (this subscale provides a set of behavioral indicators of 
writers block). "There are times when I sit at my desk for hours, 
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unable to write a thing." "While writing a paper, Til hit places that 
keep me stuck for an hour or more." Uiteness (i.e., missing dead- 
lines. A liehavioral subscale, not as tx)nsistent an indicator ofwriter s 
block as Blocking). "I have to hand in assignments late because 
I can't get the words down on paper." "I nm over deadlines because I 
get stuck while trying to write my papers." Premature Editittfi (i.e.» 
editing too early in the composing process. A ttignitive/behavioral 
subscale). "I'll wait until I've found just the right phrase." "Each 
sentence I write has to be just right before Til go on to the next sen- 
tence." Strategies for Complexity (i.e.. not possessing adecjuate 
strategies for interpreting and writing on complex material. A cogni- 
tive/behavioral subscale). 'There are times when Vm not sure how 
to organize all the information I've gathered for a paper." "I have 
trouble figuring out how to write on issues that have many inter- 
pvetations." Attitudes (i.e., feelings and beliefs about writing and 
c valuation. A cognitive/attitudinal subscale). "I think my writing is 
good." "My teachers are familiar with so mwh good writing that my 
writing must look bad by ct)mpariS(m." 
The entire (luestionnaire is presented in Appendix A. 

Questionnaire: Results 

In order to refine the instrument, I and my assistants performed a 
number of statistical analyses on each version of the questionnaire. 
Presenting and exploring the results of these analyses inevitably in- 
volves one in a great deal of detail ^nd a highly specialized statistical 
terminology. For present purposes, I will sidestep such an elalwrate 
presentation and offer instead a summary of the results of the final 
(that is, the sixth) questionnaires administration. (Tabular pre- 
sentations of the results are in app. B.) A full discussion of the analy- 
ses of the fourth and fifth questionnaires can be found in *The Cog^- 
nitive Dimension of Writers Block: An Examination of University 
Students."^ 

A very important concern when analyzing questionnaire results is 
the consistency of individuals' responses. One measure of consis- 
tency derives from the fact that questionnaire items within a given 
subscale are designed to be relatively similar; thus, ideally, an indi- 
vidual s responses to these items should be relatively similar. So, for 
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exdittple/lf a sludenl cherks^Ahnost Always" on "111 wait until TVe 
found just the riRht phrase," she is hopefully responding similarly 
TAlmost Always/* "Often") to other Premature Editing items rather 
than responding in scatte|:ed fashion. Now, how does one deter- 
mine the degree to whieh all students taking the questionnaire at 
any one time are responding consistently? An answx*r is provided by 
a statistical prwedure called reliability analysis which provides a 
measure of the average cM)nsistency of response within a subscale. 
Consistency of response is represented by a c^oefficient that ranges 
from .0 to 1.0. Reliability cHiefficients for the si.xth nni of the writer s 
block questionnaire ranged from .72 to .87 with a respectable me- 
dian c«)efficient of .84. 

Responses can be consistent within subscales, but the subscales 
themselves might not be conceptually valid. They may be unrelated 
to each other where some relation is conceptually expected or, c(m- 
versely may overlap so dramatically that they might well be mea- 
suring similar rather than relatively distinct phenomena. This study's 
preliminary model holds thdt the subscales Lateness, Premature 
Editing. Strategies for Complexity, and Attitudes are all related to 
blocking (the main behavioral indicator of writer s bh>ck) but mea- 
sure different aspects of it. Therefore, a pattern of moderate correla- 
tions should emerge among Blocking and other subscales. This pat- 
tern resulted. Correlaticms between Blocking and each of the 
•-emaining subscales ranged from .37 to .59 with a median correla- 
tion of 40.5. 

Reliability of items within subscales and correlations of subscales 
with each other can lie significant, l)ut fundamental questions about 
the legitimacy of the questicmnaire would still remain. For example, 
something that researchers and teachers would certainly want is a 
measure of how well the cfignitive/behavioral and cognitive/atti- 
tudinal subscales account for the behaviors pinpointed in the Block- 
ing subscale. The cognitive orientation that informs the entire study 
posits a relationship between these cognitive subscales and Block- 
ing. Do questionnaire responses ct)nfirm that relationship? A proce- 
dure called regression analysis provides an answer by enabling one 
to predict scores on the Blocking subscale from scores on the other 
subscales. A regression analysis demonstrated that the subscale 
scores predicted the Blocking score quite well (52 percent of the 
variance on the Bloc*king subscale scores was accounted for by the 
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t^!Oi^4m Uiexither ^ub&cales). Put ia terms of thisjitudy s defi 
and model of writer s blocks the behavior of missing deadhnes, the 
cognitive/l>ehavioral difficulties of editing prematurely and lacking 
strategies for complex writing assignments, and the c*ognitive/atti* 
tudinal problems associated with evaluation — as measured by the 
questionnaire items — provided a good prediction of the Blocking 
responses. Considering that the Blocking items do not present an 
exhaustive description of all manifestations of writers block and 
considering, as well, the numerous cxignitive variables (e.g., various 
rigid rules and misleading assumptions) that are too idiosyncratic to 
be measured by the ciuestionnaire, act^mnting for 52 percent of the 
variance provides ct)nfirmation of the study's assumption that a con- 
siderable dimension of writers blcKk involves cognitive/l>ehavinra! 
and cognitive/attitudinal variables. 

Stimulated Recall: Rationale and Method 

To date, ci)mposing-process researchers have relied, for the most 
part, on erne of two investigative methods: post-hoc* interviews* and 
speaking-aloud protoc^)l analysis.* In ct)nducting post-hoc inter- 
views, the researcher, having closely observed a writer composing, 
questions the writer about his just-c*ompleted writing behaviors. In 
CH)nducting speaking-aloud protocol investigations, the researcher 
instructs a writer to verbalize everything passing through her mind 
as she writes. The writers flow of speech is tape-recorded and latpr 
analyzed. 

Ann Matsuhashi" has attempted a third method, a form of stimu- 
lated recall Rather than simply relying on a students memory 
during post-hoc interviews, Matsuhashi used the students just- 
completed essay to prod recall of composing processes, using her 
detailed notes to direct her questions. 

When I began my own investigations, I was not aware of Mat- 
suhashi s work, but if I had been it would have supported my hunch 
that stimulated recall would be the most appropriate means with 
which to study writer s block. Though a major advantage of post-hoc 
interviews is that they are unobtrusive, they rely too heavily on 
memory and might not reveal the complexities of process hinted at 
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byjTiy pilot studies. As forjpeaking-aloud protocol analysis, it does 
not always work; some writers cannot talk aloud while they writeT 
Also, it is possible that some writers would focus on processes that 
could be easily and sensibly reported,"* thus, again, leading one 
away from the possible complexities of stymied composing. And, of 
course, a major concern is the obtrusiveness of speaking-aloud pro- 
cedures. Speaking aloud while writing could further tie up an al- 
ready stymied process or, c^onversely, focus a writers attention on 
the writing task, thus forestalling what William Styron has called 
the **one long, fantastic daydream*'* that can characterize some writ- 
ers' barrier to the page. Thus it wa$ that 1 chose an alternative tech- 
nique as the investigative method for thi;^ study 

Stimulated recall is a decision-making, problem-solving research 
procedure pioneered by Benjamin Bloom. During the procedure, 
an event is audiotaped and then played back to the participant(s) 
soon after the completion of the event. The key assumption is that 
the replay will stimulate recall of mental processes occurring during 
the event in question. Though the participant is encouraged to 
speak freely and stop the tape at will to elaborate on specific behav- 
iors, the experimenter must be continually alert during replay — 
asking questions, stopping the tape, probing^ Bloom, who has 
tested the validity and reliability of this procedure, believes that "a 
subject may be enabled to relive an original situation with great viv- 
idness and accuracy." Furthermore, "this type of investigation can 
be carried on in such a way as to have only minimal effect on the 
nature of the original situation."" Nine years af^er Bloom's work, 
three researchers of interaction in psychotherapy added videotape 
to audiotape technolug>', thus unknowingly opening the door for 
composing-process research.^ 

Stimulated recall could be applied to composing research in the 
following way: a writer's page would be videotaped and immediately 
replayed; the writer would cx)mment on his actions as the researcher 
questioned and prodded. Either writer or researcher could stop the 
tape. The dialogue would be audiotaped, transcribed, and analyzed. 

But stimulated recall has its.limitations: (1) Though not as obtru- 
sive as speaking-aloud techniques, it does introduce the unnatural 
(e.g., cameras, prescribed positioning of paper) into the writing 
situation. Fost-hoc interviews, of c*ourse, do not intrude at all. 
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(2) Stimulated recall does not provide an immediate rendering of 
mental activity; thojie activities ^re triggered into recal|, n()t ver^^ 
ized as they occur (3) A stimulated-recall prototH)l can lack the pre- 
cision found in speaking-aloud protocols. For example, during a 
two-minute pause, a writer might daydream for 20 seconds, men- 
tally rehearse a sentence for 40 seconds, daydream again for 3U sec* 
onds, and think of his audience for 30 seconds. During a stimulated- 
recall session, the writer c*ould remen^ber that he was daydreaming, 
rehearsing a sentence, and considering his audience, but he might 
not recall the order of these activities and certainly could not report 
precisely on the time spent on each activity. If, however, the writer 
were speaking aloud (and if speaking aloud did not forestall day- 
dreaming), a researcher would have access to the order of mental 
activities and the exact time spent on each. (4) Finally, stimulated 
recall works best when a remnant of a particular mental activity is 
left on the page. Some activity — say strictly mental rehearsal of a 
sentence — leaves no remnant and thus might not be stimulated into 
recall. Speaking-aloud protocols would reveal such activities. 

But these limitations are outweighed by the advantages. Though 
not as unobtrusive as post-hoc interviews, stimulated-recall proce- 
dures do not substantially interfere with composing. Furthermore, 
stimulated recall does not lead a student to simplify or to hold to the 
task and — major advantage — allows a researcher to probe (without 
interfering with the flow of written language) and thus uncover 
rules, assumptions, strategies, and conflicts that might otherwise go 
unvoiced. 

Subjects for the Study 

Subjects were drawn from the pool of 351 students who filled out 
the fifth version of the writers block questionnaire. Ten subjects 
(and two pilot subjects) were chosen according to the following cri- 
teria: (1) extreme high or low scores on the Blocking subscale, (2) 
extreme scores on the cognitive process and attitude subscales, and 

(3) representative range of English experience, measured on a scale 
of r (lowest) to 8 (highest)." These criteria make it possible to ex- 
plore, within a limited sample, how high-blockers differ from low- 
blockers when English experience and scores on selected process 
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Table 1 

Studmts Selected for Sti-nuIated-Recall Composing Study 



Xtfin!ef*"^'^T£far ^tsjor"- 













' Hinh'blockers 


Stephanie* 


F 


Fr. 


Undctl. 


400 


2.1M 


Catej^ry 3 


Terryl , 


M 


Jr 


Knf{llsh 


514 


3.29 


Category 7 


Ruth 


F 


Sr. 




580 


3.5U 


CatfRor>' 8 


Gary 


M 


Sr. 




600 


3.90 


Category 7 


Debbie 


F 


Fr, 


Undecl. 


400 


1.92 


Category I 




F 


Sr. 




610 


2,67 


Category 7 












LuW'blockers 


Clenn 


M 


So. 


Theater Arts 


600 


3.85 


Category 6 


Sandra 


F 


Fr 


Unditl. 


520 


3.39 


Category 3 


Amy 


F 


Jr. 


BidC'hetn. 


550 


2.93 


Clategory 5 


Dana 


F 


Fr 


Undeil. 


450 


3.45 


Category 1 



Hett s o ns fo^•SelwlH>l^ 



High level of Blocking and Complexity problems 
High level of Blocking and Editing problems 
High level of Blocking and Inditing problems 
High level of Blocking, Editing, and C'omplexity problems 
High level of Blocking. Complexity and Attitude 
problems 

High level of Blocking and Lateness problems btit 

moderate to low scores on Editing, Complexity, and 
^ Attitude 

l^w level of Blocking, Editing, and Complexity problems 
lx>w level of Blocking. Editing, and (Toinplexity problems 
Low level of Blocking, Editing, and Complexity problems 
Low level of Blocking. Lateness, and Editing problems 
but high scores on Complexity and Attitude 



/ Vrhere are at least two explanations for the inordinate number of females: (1) The sample contained twiu' as many females as malt^s. (2) Two 
'of tpe three students who couldn't particiixite were mal(^«the two subsequent appropriate subjects were females. The original 10 subjects 
Id have provided a better f; . nder balance. 

le mean VSAT for UCLA freshmen (in 1979) was 486. The mean (1979) GPA ot UCLA freshmen was 2.7, sophomon.*s 2.8( juniors 2.9» 
seniors 3.0. A few students extt*pted» this was an academically sua-essful group. 
Mlreminder: 1 is iow» 8 is high. 
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26 Writers Block 

and (Attitude subscales are varied. I chose more high-blockers than 
low-blockers to assure multiple perspectives on stymied composing. 

The 10 students are listed in Table 1. CPA's and verbal SAT scores 
were not included in the selection criteria; they were obtained from 
records after selection. 



The Writing Environment; The Setting 

Before going to the taping room, students met individually with 
me in my office. I compiled a >*'riting history, discussed the study, 
and assured them of confidentiality. Fortunately none of the stu- 
dents seemed nervous or shy. After approximately one-half hour in 
my office, we went to a small classroom that was equipped as a 
studio. 

A pad of paper was clipped to a desk; behind the desk— out of the 
students sight but focvsed on the pad— was a videotape camera. 
Another camera was positioned across the room to catch the student 
from waist up. (The two cameras would produce one split-screen 
image via a special-effects generator.) No lights were necessary be- 
cause half of one wall was a window. Viewing monitors were placed 
out of sight in an adjoining room. Each student was filmed individu- 
ally and, once the cameras were running, was alone. 

Before taping, I had students freewrite. I arranged the vmting 
pad to suit each students posture and accordingly adjusted the cam- 
era alongside the desk. Once a student was comfortable, I clipped 
the pad in place for filming and gave the assignment (which will be 
discussed shortly) along with the following instructions: 

Write this essay as you normally Wv it J. Do whatever you usually do 
when you sit down to compose a school paper. I ask only two things of 
you: (1) Line out rather than scratch out words you write but choose not 
to use. (2) Don't rip up any paper you ve used. The video cassettes I m 
using run for one hour, so after on^ hour. I'll return, and we'll watch the 
tape of your essay If you don't finish, that's o.k. This is not a test. 

To make this a little more realistic, a little more like a school writing 
situation. I md one other English instructor will evaluate your and the 
other students' papers. If you don't finish, we'll evaluate you on what 
you've written. 
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ITie student was allowed to read the assignment materials, reflect 
on them {but not yet mark them) and ask me clarifying questions. 
When the student felt ready to write. I turned on the camera and 
left the room. 

Two aspects of the instructions need further explanation: 
Evaluation, In popular culture, fear of evaluation is touted as a 
major cause of writers block. Evaluation is clearly part of the school 
environment, and evaluation plays into this study's hypotheses on 
blocking as well. Evaluation, therefore, had to be introduced into 
this obviously artificial setting. The danger for the validity of the 
study, of course, was that students would discount or devalue the 
proposed evaluation, realizing lull well that the exercise did not 
count for much. All students, however, reported writing as they 
usually do. with the effort they usually expend. They all thought the 
topic challenging, and all seemed concerned with producing good 
writing and good ideas. (Sample comments from the protocols: "But 
I did want to write something that sounded halfway intelligent"; 
"Something like this— I want to write it.") 

Time. The 60-minute limit is fairly common in composing-process 
research, one reason being that more generous boundaries would 
yield an unwieldy amount of data, But even if this were not the 
case, the present study would have required a potentially constrict- 
ing time limit because it attempted to simulate some aspects of the 
school environment— time constraints and evaluative contexts. 
How did the student work within these restrictions? Did he or she 
heed my direction and ignore the time limit, or did the prospect of 
evaluation or simply the 60-minute boundary itself impede or spark 
production? 

Though the presence of a (iwtentially perceived) deadline and 
evaluation make this study reahstic. the camera, fixed note pad, aiiu 
experimental context mark it as unusual. However, it will be re- 
called that students were given whatever time they needed to get 
used to the setting. Fortunately, no student needed more than 
about five minutes to settle in. And though half the students re- 
ported some awareness of the camera (e.g., "I felt like we were 
wasting film") or the experimental setting (e.g., "I thought about 
this being an experiment") during the first few minutes of taping, 
they soon got involved in the assignment and did not display or re- 
port further environmental distractions. 
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The Writing Environment; The Topic 

Since the attempt here was to simulate the school writing en- 
vironment, the substance and mode of the topic should represent 
university assignments. I decided that the mode of discourse would 
be exposition, more specifically, analysis — that is, exposition that 
requires that a body of data, an event, or a situation be examined 
from a particular theoretical perspective." The substance of the as- 
signment should reflect a typical introductory course issue, perhaps 
one from the social sciences or humanities, yet should not fall neatly 
into the realm of one but not another students major. Furthermore, 
the assignment should be built on a reading passage, thus enabling 
all students to begin with a more or less equal knowledge base. This 
passage should present no significant "readabilit/' or interpretation 
problems. The following assignment met these criteria: Students 
were given a three-page case history of Angelo Cacci. a 32-year-old 
man visiting a counseling center with complaints of depression. The 
frindamental narrative contains a good deal of information, is ac- 
cessible and jargon -free. Students we:e to interpret Angelo s situa- 
tion in light of a passage from Karl Jaspers' Man in the Modem Age, 
The passage, typical of alienation theory, roots the cause of contem- 
porary malaise in meaningless work. (The entire assignment can be 
found in app. C.) I pretested the assignment with two remedial- 
level students, two juniors in life and physical sciences, and one se- 
nior English major. None had problems reading, understanding, or 
responding to the materials. 

Perhaps the major weakness of the present study was that the 
student was limited to a single topic. If a particular student was 
hampered by the topic, then his or her writing performance was 
negatively affected. Still, because of the study's investigative meth- 
odology, I decided to proceed with a single topic. If I had given two 
or more topics, students would either have had to wait until all were 
completed before viewing the tapes (thus extending the time be- 
tween composing and recalling) or write on one topic after writing 
and recalling another (thus contaminating the cx)mposing of any but 
the first essay). Either possibility would l>e undesirable. 

It could be argued, however, that, given the purpose of the study, 
a single topic was appropriate. The attempt here was not to elicit a 
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student s best perforinance but to observe him or her respondinj;; to 
a typical situation. School-based assignments do not always ofl'er 
choice of topic. How would the student work within such con- 
straints? More to the point, would high^blockers and low-blockers 
diflFer in the way they set out to interpret materials and respond to 
assignments that they did not choose? 

Artifacts of the study (camera, fixed pad) aside, there could be 
fundamental objection to the nature of the writing environment 
itself: precisely because it copied the school setting, it may have 
contributed to, and even caused, many of the problems that mar 
student prose. Sharon Crowley taking the lead from Richard Lloyd- 
Jones* statement that "excessive pressure (on writers] produces con- 
ventional responses," impugns the "academic context in which stu- 
deints' writing is done, with its attendant machinery of grades, 
assignments, due dates, and other pressures which produce *con- 
ventional responses.'"*' No argument. But since this was a study of 
writers block in undergraduates, the constricting reality of tlie un- 
dergraduate writing environment had to he copied. How high- 
blockers and low-blockers would function within that environment 
was part of what I wanted to explore. 

Conducting Stimulated Recall 

The student and I sat side by side at a table, a viewing monitor in 
front of us, both a videotape and audiotape recorder before us. The 
image on the monitor was split; three-cjuarters of the screen showed 
the student s page; one-quarter, the student from waist up. 

Before we viewed the tape, I asked the student three ciuestions: 
(1) Was this representative of the way you com|X)se? (2) Do you 
think the way you compose is similar to the way your peers com- 
pose? (3) Do you think the way you compose is similar to the way 
professional writers compose? I then explained how stimulated re- 
call works: 

As we watch the tape* Ml be asking yuu (juestiuns about what you were 
doing. At times 111 even stop the videotape so we can examine a marginal 
note, a word choice, a revision and so forth. As you watch your writing 
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unfold, try to recall what you were thinking at the time; try to put your 
mind back into the task. Anytime you remember something, say it, inter* 
nipt me, stop the tape if you want. 

Tm interested in finding out what you were'thinking when you were 
writing, and it doesn*t matter at all to me if those thoughts were silly or 
profound. 

Ill audio-record our conversation so I don't have to divide my atten- 
tion by taking notes/*^ 

As indicated in the above explanation, I constantly questioned all 
writing behaviors but was especially interested in notes and mar- 
ginalia, lexical to thesis-level deletions and additions, and pausing. I 
also stopped the tape at random points during the smooth flow of 
prose. Finally, I questioned suggestive facial expressions — from 
quizzical frowns to bhnk stares. The student was also able to stop 
the tape and comment. The entire dialogue was audiotaped; the 
tap(f)tr^ later transcribed, the resultant transcript (protocol) provid- 
ing ^ata for qu'Sntltative and case-study analyses. 



Analyzing Stimulated-Recall Protocols 

At first glance, a protocol from a stimulated-recall session looks 
like drama dialogue. But the researchers statements are all of a 
kind: restatements of what the student says, descriptions of the 
writing behavior being replayed on the video monitor, and simple 
inquiries. These statements and questions serve both to focus the 
students attention and to make the resultant protocol understand- 
able in the absence of the video image. The researchers questions 
and statements, then, are solely a device; it is, therefore, the stu- 
dent s responses that become the subject of analysis. 

I analyzed this study s protocols via several methods. In the pres- 
ent chapter I will offer a tally of cognitive functions and composing 
behaviors displayed in the protocols (the tally being informed by 
the conceptualization of writers block presented in chap. 1). I will 
also offer measurements of prewriting, planning, and pausing time, 
tabulations of words produced and deleted, and evaluations of the 
students* essays. In the next chapter, I will flesh out the aforemen- 
tioned data with two case studies. But before proceeding, a digres- 
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sion is in order Because there is some controversy about the legiti- 
macy of self-report data,*^ I will present, in some detail, a rationale 
for and description of the procedures I used to analyze the stimulated- 
recall protocols. 

Though stimulated recall is a validated procedure and though I 
conducted the interviews with some care, a stimulated-recall pro- 
tocol can contain some reports that are not accurate. K. Anders 
Ericsson and Herbert Simon*** distinguish between mental pro- 
cesses that a subject attends to and reports on directly vs. mental 
processes that are not directly accessed and thus are speculated on 
by the subject. Unfortunately for present purposes, Ericsson and Si- 
mon concentrate on speaking-aloud procedures and do not treat 
sttmulated-recall techniques in their discussion. Still, their distinc- 
tion can be applied to stimulated-recall data: the researcher must 
note when a subject is reporting directly on immediate behaviors 
(and, as Benjamin Bloom has demonstrated, attendant mental pro- 
cesses) as they pass before him on the video monitor, and when the 
subject is drifting into reflection and speculation on present or past 
composing behaviors and situations. To protect against an intrusion 
of possibly inaccurate hypothesizing and inferring, I based my anal- 
ysis on student reports that originated from behaviors viewed on 
the monitor and corroborated by events on the screen, features of 
the student s essay, or reports voiced in other sections of the pro- 
tocol. For example, if a student said, "I am trying to decide between 
*affect** and eflect*" or "You shouldn't use 'affect' to describe a major 
change in something," and the monitor showed him pau.^ing and/or 
his essay showed "af ..." scratched out and "effect" in place, then 
his report was judged accurated. If the monitor showed the student 
writing smoothly along and if his essay showed no trace of a decision 
about word choice, then the report was not considered valid. (This 
demand for corroborating evidence might be overly stringent, for, 
in the case of the above example, a writer certainly t^uld make deci- 
sions about diction in a split second while writing and not pause at 
all. But since no theory-based validating criteria have been estab- 
lished for stimulated-recali data, I prefer to treat such data conser- 
vatively ) Fortunately, most reports stemming from behaviors viewed 
on the monitor were supported by other data. 

I conducted the analysis of the protocols in the following way. 1 
first examined the protocols myself, labeling the behaviors and im- 
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plied processes with my cognitive taxonomy. I later excerpted sec- 
tions of the protocols, in necessary cases providing a few sentences 
of context, and had these analyzed by a second rater who had been 
trained to use the taxonomy (Reliability was determined by percent 
of inter-rater agreement, which was .94.)*^ Following is a section of 
protocol complete with description of context: 

This comes from Liz's first 10 minutes of composing. She has just re- 
read the quotation from Karl Jaspers and is jotting interpretive notes on 
the assignment sheet, underneath the quotation. She writes "is saying 
that not having creative, generative work is," stops, and begins changing 
. her words. As soon as she sees herself beginning, the sehtence she says: **I 
didn't finish it because I lost the thought." She then begins commenting 
on her sentence production. 

Liz: . . . Tm starting a sentence. I'm saying, That sounds bad." 
Researcher: You're writing a sentence. 
Liz: And I stopped it. 

Researcher: O.K. On the instruction sheet here you write . . . "is saying 
that not having creative, generative work is the . . ." And then you stop. 
(After pausing. Liz scratches out "is the" and replaces it with "causes.") 
Hz: You're not supposed to have passive verbs. 

Researcher: So you scratch that out and put "causes." (Liz then scratches 
out "is saying" and replaces it with "says.") Then you change another 
verb — "is saying" to "says." 

Liz: Which then turns out to be too colloquial. (A further long pause.) 

According to my classificatory system, the entire passage repre- 
sents premature editing. Liz*s labeling of her sentence ('That sounds 
bad**) is a negative evaluation. Her injunction ("You're not supposed 
to have passive verbs**) is a rigid rule. (In the above context, it is also 
misapplied.) And the alteration of "is saying* to "says'* combined 
with the tagging of that change as being "too colloquial" is classified 
as an instance of conflict. Ocxrurrences of these and all other events, 
behaviors, and processes were tallied in each protot»ol. 

Stimulated Recall: Results 

A Tally of Cognitive Functions and Composing Behaviors 

When protocol commentaries are categorized and tallied, rules. 
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strategies, assumptions, etc., are reduced to equal weight. Thus, 
the occurrence but not the strength of a particular cognitive func- 
tion in a particular student s composing process is recorded. Case 
studies in the next chapter will provide a sense of the idiosyncratic 
strengths of functions that are only tallied in protocol analysis. 

Let me offer a rationale for the criteria I used in tallying cognitive 
functions and composing behaviois. Rules, assumptions, strategies, 
conflicts, and evaluations are mental occurrences. They could be af- 
fecting c*omposing behaviors at a number of junctures, but that 
number cannot always be determined. So a specific rule, assump* 
tion, etc., will be counted only once, even if ii is voiced at several 
points in the protocol Premature editing, on the other hand, is an 
observable behavior, and each time it occurs (or is specijfically cir- 
cumvented), it affects the flow of prose. Thus, a tally of all occ*ur- 
rences (and circumventions) of premature editing will be useful. 
Some cognitive functions and composing behaviors (e.g., the rules 
"If a sentence sounds good, then it is good writing"; "Separate t\vo 
clauses with a semicolon*') could not be judged functional or non- 
functional .in the context of the protocol. These were not tallied. 
Also, rules, assumptions, strategies, etc*, that I conjectured but 
that were not explicitly stated by the student were not counted. A 
few conjectures will be presented — and will be labeled as conjec- 
ture — in the case studies. Again, I'm trying to assure the legitimacy 
of the results by treating data somewhat conservatively. 

The numbers of high-blockers (six) and low-blockers (fot'r) are not 
equal; therefore, it would make little sense to simply add up each 
group's responses. Instead, in Table 2 I'll present mean (average) 
numbers of cognitive functions and composing behaviors, high- 
blockers by low-blockers. Since the number of subjects is so small, 
traditional tests of statistical significance are inappropriate; differ- 
ences between subjects would have to be massive to assure one that 
effects are not due to chance* Therefore, Ml discuss trends and dif- 
ferences in the means, but it must be kept in mind that the discus- 
sion is not confirmed statistically. 

Comparing high-blockers and low-blockers on the 19 measures 
listed in Table 2, 13 of the measures go in a direction that supports 
this study's cognitive model* Three (Nonfunctional Denial or Modi- 
fication of Rules, a lack of Interpretive Strategies for Complexity, 
and Positive Imagined Evaluation by Others) yield no difference (no 
instance of any of the categories was found). And three yield dif- 
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Table 2 

Mean Number of Cognitive Functions and Composing Behaviors 



H<gh"hlockcrs l/iw-lilpckers 



Rules 



tunctlonal 


If 

. 17 




nonfunctional 


1 17 




Denial or ModmcjiHon of Rules 






ftinctional 


i\ 
V 


en 


nonfunctional 


U 


u 


Misleading Assumptions 


S3 


0 


Premature EditinK 


2. 17 


1.00 


Premature Editing Circumvented 


.83 


2.75 


Strategies fur Complexity 






Interpretive Strategies 






functional 


1.00 


1.25 


nonfunctional 


.66 


0 


none 


0 


0 


Writing Strategies 






lUIIL^IUIIttl 


.83 


2.00 


nonfunctional 


.17 


.25 


none 


1.83 


.75 


Conflicting Rules, Assumptions, etc. 


2.00 


.2^ 


Sel^Evaluatton 






negative j 




2.00 


positive 


.83 


.75 


Imagined Evaluation by Others 






negative 


• 17 


.50 


positive 


0 


0 


discounts evaluation by others 


.33 


.50 



ferences that run counter to the model, but the diflferences are quite 
small. Of the 13 remaining measures, the diflferences between the 
two groups on Rules, Misleading Assumptions, Premature Editing, 
Writing Strategies, and Conflict are most striking. 

Compared to high^blockers, low-blockers expressed 17 times as 
many functional rules and only one-quarter the noniunctional rules. 
Four of the six hi^-blockers voiced a misleading assumption, while 
none was expressed by a low-blocker. Low-blockers circumvented 
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premature editing three times as often as high-blockers and enacted 
it half as frequently. Low-blockers wrote with the aid of over twice 
as many functional strategies as high-blockers and came up wanting 
approximately half as often. Finally, high-blockers were conflicted 
eight times more frequently than low-blockers. 

The two groups did not register major differences on Interpretive 
Strategies or Evaluation. Most of the 10 students achieved an ade- 
quate to rich understanding of Jaspers and the case history. The 
strategic differences between high-blocker and low-blocker came at 
the writing stage. (Though most all students had trouble framing an- 
alytic expository discourse.) The closeness of the evaluation mea- 
sures is interesting. It's a commonly held belief that blocking is very 
much related to being overly critical, perfectionistic, down on one s 
writing, etc. But these characteristics, insofar as they would emerge 
in specific evaluative comments, were not necessarily related to 
high-blockers or low-blockers in the admittedly small sample of 10. 

With the above differences between the two groups in mind, it 
would be instructive to examine the students' composing behaviors 
and written products more closely In stimulated-recall procedures, 
videotapes serve as a stimulus; they are valuable only as memory 
prods. But the tapes them«;«?lves could be used as records of process; 
easily quantifiable behaviors and characteristics could be tallied. 

Time Allotted to Prewiting and Planning 

Some high-blockers complain that it takes them a long time to get 
started— the initial thought, the first sentence. Table 3 offers sev- 
eral measures of the time this study's 10 students spent before they 
began formal drafting. Column 1 presents a measure of time spent 
simply rereading the assignment materials before writing of any 
kind began. Column 2 lists time spent writing on assignment sheets, 
case histories, and scratch paper. 

For the sake of convenience, I will label the first column "prewrit- 
ing" and the second "planning," though reading and thinking about 
a topic and structuring the results of that activity are not neatly sep- 
arable acts. Therefore, in column 3 I vrill combine data from col- 
umns 1 and 2. The reader can choose either of the separate mea- 
sures or the combined measure. I will work with all three. 

The range of prewriting aud planning measurements is so broad 
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Table 3 

Time Spent Prewriting and Planning 



Column 1 Column 2 Column 3 
Time elapsed Trom Time spent glossing. Columns 1 and 2 
start of tape to first scratc^i-writin^ c*omhtned 
writing (Planning) (Prewriting and 
(Prewriting) Planning) 



High-blockera 








Stephanie 


8 min. 44 sec. 


0 


H:44 


Terryl 


5:16 


1:26 


7:12 


Ruth 


3:18 


7:10 


10:28 


Gary 


:56 


45:34 


46:30 


Debbie 




0 


2:35 


Liz 


2:37 


31:13 


33:50 


Lmv-blockers 








Glenn 


11:33 


0 


11:33 




12:38 
1:46 


0 

7:36 


12:38 
9:22 


Dana 


4;02 


2:48 


6:50 



that calculations of average times would be misleading. It is more 
appropriate, then, to look at separate cases. Individual prewriting 
and planning styles are evident. Stephanie, Glenn, and Sandra 
spent a good deal of time rereading and contemplating the assign- 
ment but no time on lists, outlines, or sketches, Debbie, though in 
a more attenuated fashion, did the same. Conversely, Amy, and to 
an extreme degree, Gary, spent very little time thinking and re- 
reading without the aid of pen and paper. Regardless of individual 
style, though, prewriting, particularly since Gordon Rohmans ma- 
jor work,^ has been recognized as an essential dimension of the 
composing process. And the work of Linda Flower and John Hayes" 
has suggested that one mark of a good student writer is involvement 
in planning. However, combined prewriting and planning times 
(column 3) for two high-blockers, Gary and Liz, suggest that there is 
a point past which prewriting and planning might be dysfunctional. 
The student becomes more and more involved in a vortex of analyz- 
ing and plotting rather than in the development of discourse. 
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• Pausing: Rescanning, Proofreading, and Reflecting 

Let me begin by defining terms: Rescanning was classified as a 
clearly detectable rereading — a student s eyes moving to previous 
sentences, a student flipping back tu-otheiLpages. Proofreading was 
time spent reading (presumably fpr wirrectness) once the essay was 
finished. Other cessations of writing would simpiv be lal>eled "regu- 
lar pauses" or reflections— moments, the stimulated-recall proto- 
cols revealed, that were usually filled with idea-generating, word to 
sentence rehearsal, and reverie. I should emphasise that all three 
measures are of time elapsed when pen was not on paper. All are 
pauses of some type. 

We exhort our students to think before writing. Table 4 displays 
the remarkable amount of time actually spent in thought: an average 
of one-half to two-thirds of these students' time was spent pausing, 
not forming words on paper. If we compare the two iubsamples, we 
see that Whe average length of total high-blockers* pauses is not much 
longer than that <if low-blockers (23,1 seconds vs. 22.5 seconds). The 
difference comes in average number of total pauses (105 vs. 83.3). 
The end-result is that for ihis 6U-minute essay high-blockers, on 
the averaj^e, paused 9.1 minutes longer than low-blockers. Two of 
the subcategories reflect these differences— high-blockers spent 
more time in regular pauses and rescanning pauses (though the 
range of average length of rescanning pauses is so broad that the 
mean is misleading). Since only one high-blocker (Debbie) finished 
her essay and since she did not proofread, no formal proofreading 
time was logged for that group. All low-blockers finished their es- 
says, though Glenn chose not to proofread (or perliaps did so in- 
conspicuously while composing). 

Sharon Pianko has proposed that "Ihe act of reflection during 
composing . . . behaviorally manifested as pauses and rescanning * 
is a highly significant aspect of the composing process." (She did not 
separately consider proofreading.) While there is little doubt that 
Pianko is right in championing reflection, the al)ove data suggest 
that, as with prewriting and planning, there is a highly individual 
point past which pausing can be detrimental. Sondra Perl, for ex- 
ample, found that her remedial students— vigilantly searching for 
error — paused so frequently that the flow of their ideas was dis- 
rupted*^ Whether one is scrutinizing or rehearsing or daydream- 
ing, the clock still ticks and the word is potentially held back from 
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Number and Mean Length of Regular Pauses, Rescanning Pauses, and Proofreading Pauses 



Regular Pauses 



Number 



Length 
(in Seconds) 



Reseanning Pauses 

Average 
Number Length 



PnK>fremling Pauses 

A\erage 
Number Lvugth 



Hifih-blockers 

Stephanie 

Terryl 

Ruth 

Gary 

Debbie 

Mean: 

Weighted Mean: 

UnV'hlockers 

Glenn 

Sandra 

Amy 

Dana 

Mean: 

Weighted r4ean: 



Average Time Sfx^nt Pausing: 40.5 Minutes 



Average Time Spent Pausing: 3L4 Minutes 



Tutal Pauses 



NumlK^r 



Avt*ragt» 
U'ngth 



75 


20.5 


5 


55.8 


0 


(» 


80 


24.5 


67 


36.6 


2 


118.0 


0 


0 


69 


.35.4 


i54 


15.7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


154 


15.7 


156 


15.6 


4 


78.2 


0 


0 


160 


17.6 


81 


19.5 


4 


124.5 


0 


0 


85 


24.9 


62 


28.9 


20 


52.6 


0 


0 


82 


34.4 


99.2 




5.8 




0 




105 






20.5 




68.0 




0 




23.1 



69 


14.5 


3 


46.3 


0 


0 


72 


15.8 


62 


25.8 


0 


0 


12 


42.5 


74 . 


28.2 


53 


17.3 


7 


47.9 


19 


40.0 


79 


26.5 


106 


16.6 


1 


384.0 


Ji^ 


27.0 


108 


20.0 , 


72.5 


18.2 


2.8 


78.0 


8 


40.5 


83.3 


22.5 
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paper. Liz and Gary, two high-blockers. produced essays of less than 
one paragraph. 

Tabulation of Words Produced 

Word counts are as reductionistic as measures of elapsed time. 
But a tabulation of words marked, produced, and deleted could pro- 
vide, from assignment material and essay, a crude process chart — a 
farther perspective on how time is allotted. In Table 5, columns 1 
and 2 list words marked or written on the assignment materials. 
These give some hint (though certainly not an exclusive one) of care 
and style of rereading of and reflection on the assignment itself If 
the student moved to scratch paper or used the instruction sheet as 
scratch paper, then words written there are talhed in column 4. 
First draft words are listed in column 6. Deletions in each of the 
three categories are presented in columns 3, 5, and 7. And since it is 
possible to consider all writing—from annotation to draft— as an 
evolving text, total words produced and deleted are presented in 
columns 8 and 9. The following criteria were med in the tabulation: 
Writing on the assignment sheet or case history that clarifies or con- 
nects issues in these texts is considered explication. Writing on the 
bottom or back of the assignment sheet or on separate paper that 
lists ideas or strings phrases together or frames an outline is consid- 
ered "scratch." Writing that is clearly an attempt to frame an essay is 
considered a draft. 

I The rangf of tabulations in columns 1—5 is so broad that means 
are misleading. Means are more appropriate in columns 6-9, though 
they still should be read with caution. Therefore, individual cases as 
well as means, when fitting, will be discussed below. 

Again, individual composing styles are evident. Glenn and Steph- 
anie reread and planned with pen suspended and then moved 
straight to the production of their texts. Ruth and Amy underlined 
and glossed the assignment materials a good deal before they began 
drafting. Both these styles suggest that some degree of mental plan- 
ning of the draft can go on wjien one is rereading or explicating as- 
signments. Formal or "scratch" outlines or sketches or lists do not 
have to be produced for planning to occur. Liz followed a more 
"prescribed" sequence, working with assignment materials as well 
as scratch paper before producing her draft. But, from word counts 
as well as the elapsed time perspective, an overemphasis on pre- 
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Tabulation (if Words Marked on Materials and Words Produced and Deleted on Scratch Paper and Drafts ^ 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 




Words 


Words 


Words 


Words 


Words 


Wcirds 


Words 








Marked 


Written 


Deleted 


Produei'd 


Deleted 


Produc*t*d 


Deleted 


Total 


'Ibtal 




on 


on 


on 


on Scratch 


on Scratch 


on 


on 


Wtirds 


Words 


Column 


Materials 


Materials 


Materials 


Paper 


Paper 


Dralt 


Drait 


Written 


Deleted 






















Stephanie 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


334 


37 


311 


37 


Terryl 


19 • 


5 


0 


0 


0 


26:) 


4 


268 


4 


Ruth 


117 


6] 


0 


0 


0 


608 


30 


6fi9 


30 


Gary 


142 


353 


44 


0 


0 


59 


37 


4oa 


81 


Debbie 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


320 


11 


322 


11 


Liz 


hi 


12H 


5 


129 


20 


45 


4 


302 


29 


Mean 


57.5 


91.5 


8.2 


21.5 


3.3 


271.5 


20.5 


383 


32 


Hange 


0--142 


0-353 


0-99 


0-129 


0^20 


45-608 


4-37 


268-669 


4-81 


LmV'hlocker.H 




















Glenn 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


572 


39 


572 


39 


Sandra 


31 


2 


0 


0 


0 


330 


29 


332 


29 


Amy 


57 


63 


0 


0 


0 


355 


55 


418 


55 


Dana • 


0 


0 


0 


31 


0 


369 


1 


4m) 


1 


Mean 


22.0 


16.3 


0 


7.8 


0 


406.5 


31 


430.5 


31 


Hufi)(e 


0-57 


0«63 


0-0 


0-^31 


0-0 


330-572 


1-55 


332^572 


1-55 
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writing and planning is evident in the productions of Liz and partic- 
ularly Gary, Eighty-five percent of both Lizs and Garys total words 
never appeared on their drafts, and Gary s draft, when one consid- 
ers that 39 percent of its words were edited out as he* wrote, was still 
very much a developing text. 

Editing styles are also evident, Terryl, Debbie, and Dana either 
settled for the first word that came to mind or made a number of 
lexical choices in their heads rather than trying out options on 
paper. The other students worked out some of their options on paper 
For that fact, Gary seemed to be continually sorting through op- 
tions, even when simply glossing his assignment materials. 

Columns 6 and 8 give a simple measure of fluency On the aver- 
age (and Gary and Liz skew that average), high-blockers produced 
135 fewer words on drafts than their low-blocking peers, But if one 
considers all writing as unfolding text, that disparity is considerably 
reduced. Botli groups produced clo.se to the same number of words. 
The high-blockers in this study were not sitting before the prover- 
bial blank page; their pages of materials or scratch paper or drafts 
were filled with words. Where the words fell is another story As 
^as seen in the previous analysis of elap.sed time, the issue here is 
efficiency. Gary and Liz produced but produt^'d disproportionately, 
and Terryl produced a relatively brief text. But what about the other 
three? For that fact, Ruth generated more words than anybody. 
Case studies in my dissertation^' reveal the cause behind this some- 
what surprising fluency. While I had feared that the 60-minute 
deadline might further stymie blocked writers, it turned out that 
the time limit served as a goad to some high-blockers, causing them 
to either override their usually restricting editing rules and product* 
acxeptable prose, or get anxious and produce lengthy but incoher- 
ent prose. I will return to the issue of deadlines in the Afterword. 

Measures of time and word counts have been helpful in highlight- 
ing certain aspects of writers block. Imt this tallying would mean 
little if the work produced by the two groups proved to be of equal 
merit. It is time to consider the foregoing in light of reader response 
to the essays the students submitted. 

Evaluation of the F^says 

The essays were evaluated with a revised version of the VCIA 
Freshman Summer Program analytic scale (see app. D). Readers 
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Table 6 

Analytic Scale Evaluations of Student Essays 
Total Score (Range: 0-39) 



High'hlockers 

Stephanie 

Terryl 

Ruth 

Gary 

Debbie 



LotV'blockers 

Glenn 

Sandra 

Amy 

Dana 



20.50 
24.75 
17.00 
1075 
20.00 
12.50 

Mean 17.60 

23.75 
19.25 
27.50 
2125 

Mean 22.90 



sizo wrote summary comments. Each analytic category ranges, in 
increments of .5» from 0 to 3. The maximum score is 39. The catego- 
ries and their weights follow: 

Punctuation and Spelling: multiply by 1 

Grammar: X 1 

Thesis and Evidence: x 2 

Organization and Development: x 2 

Sentence Style: x 2 

Diction: X 2 

Quality of Analysis: x 3 

Punctuation, spelling, and grammar errors are given least weight 
here because some such errors could be the results of ina(|equate 
proofreading time. The quality of the writers analysis is given most 
weight to assure reward for insightful expression. 

The essays were evaluated separately by two Teaching Assistants 
who had each taught composition for four years. They also had ^ 
good deal of experience using the scale. They were not told about \ 
the study or about the backgrounds and writing behaviors of the \ 
students. All they knew was the assignment and the fact that the 
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essays were composed in 60 minutes. I stressed the 60-minute 
deadline and explained that they should read these'as in-class and 
not prepared papers, and, therefore, as much as possible, should 
evaluate students on the merit of what they produced, however 
little that may be. Reliability was determined by percent of inter- ^ 
rater agreement, which was 93.^ The scores reported in Table 6 are 
the averages of both readers' independent evaluations.^ 

Given most of the students' CPAs and experience, the scores are 
fairly low. Most likely the time boundary and topic complexity lim- 
ited the possibility of receiving a score above Amy s 27.5. It seems, 
though, that whatever the variables, they worked more against 
high-blockers than low-blockers; there is a 5.3 point difference be- 
tween the means of the two groups. Even with the low scores of 
Gary and Liz deleted, the means still reflect a 2.34 point difference. 
(I should add that my recommendation to consider the merit of 
incomplete work apparently restricted the range of scores. Liz and 
Gary s essays would most likely receive even lower evaluations in 
other grading situations.) 

Though measures of time spent prewriting, planning, and paus- 
ing, and tallies of words a writer submits are simplistic criteria for 
judging merit, it is clear that exceptionally limited production nega- 
tively affects audience response. Two of the high-blockers, Liz and 
Gary, received the readers* lowest evaluations. 
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OF THE 10 STUDENTS chosen for the stimulated-recall 
study, six were designated as high-blockers by the questionnaire and 
four were designated as low-blockers. Though the taUies of cogni* 
tive iunctions, composing behaviors, and essay features and the 
reader evaluations of the essays all suggest differences between 
these two groups, some students more neatly fit the study's concep- 
tualization and hypotheses than others. The high*blockers Liz and 
Gary and the low*blockers Glenn and Amy most dramatically illus- 
trated blocked vs. fluid composing and confirmed the study's cogni- 
tive orientation. Three other high-blockers (Terryl, Debbie, and 
Stephanie) were, surprisingly enough, impelled by the study's dead* 
line and wrote more than they reported they usually would under 
less restricting circumstances. Still, their protocols illustrate the 
kinds of problems that are related to their blocking. Finally, one 
high-blocker (Ruth) became anxious and frantically wrote a good 
deal of disconnected, enatic prose. Of the six high-blockers, only 
one (Stephanie) presented problems for which the study's cognitive 
model had markedly limited explanatory power Her composing 
problems were more related to self-image and self-reliance than to 
cognitive interferences like rigid rules. 

I present two of the 10 case studies found in **The Cognitive Di* 
mension of Writer s Block"; these two cases provide a vivid illustra- 
tion of the study's tl.oais. 

A word on the variety of citations presented in the case studies. 
Most will be student reports from the protocols, though responses 
to the questionnaire (e.g., "Always," "Occasionally"), my questions* 
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passages from the essays, and readers' comments will also be pre- 
sented. Unless otherwise noted in the text, all citatiotis will be stu- 
dent protocol commentary. 

One last note; Each case study is preceded by a typed verbatim 
copy of the students essay. Nothing is corrected, but words the stu- 
dent lined out are not included. 

A High-blocker: Liz 

Liz is a senior English major with a 610 VSAT and a 2.67 CPA. 
Her writing experience placed her in category 7 (1 is lowest, 8 high- 
est). She received a score of 12.50 (on a s.ale of 1-39) on her essay. 
Her questionnaire results follow: 1.9 standard deviations* above the 
Blocking mean (i.e,, in the direction of blocking); 1.4 standard de- 
viations above the Lateness mean; .6 ol a standard deviation above 
the Premature Editing mean; .05 of a standard deviation above the 
Strategies for Complexity mean; . 1 of a standard deviation above the 
Attitude mean. 

Liz's Essay 

The depression Angelo experiences and the dis-continuity Jaspers de- 
scribes can both be accounted for, at least in some sense by the quality of 
city life; by the modern experience. Angelo's "blues" for example may 
result directly from breakup with his girlfriend but even if they do 

Liz's Session 

Overview, At the 60-minute deadline, Liz turned in a draft of 45 
words — a topic sentence and part of a second, apparently qualify- 
ing, sentence. This extremely brief product, however, belied the 
amount of writing she actually produced. Aftei rereading the assign- 
ment materials for 2W minutes, Liz began underlining the Jaspers 
passage and the case history, glossing the former and jotting down 
fragments and sentences on scratch paper. Liz did not pause a great 
number of times while writing (62), but her pauses were relatively 
long (28.9 seconds on the average). During most of these pauses, 
Liz was weighing ideas and rehearsing sentences. She often spoke 
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aloud and gestured with her hand while rehearsing, apparently test- 
ing the rhythm of her sentences, measuring rhythm with the waves 
of her hand in the air. 

From the beginning, Liz * was trying to make a connection , , . 
betNveen" the passages. (A sentence from the first page of her scratch 
paper revealed this attempt at fusion: "Jaspers attributes the per- 
sonal unhappiness of people like Cacci to the noncreative nature of 
their jobs.") But, at the same time, Liz was wrestling with the legit- 
imacy of the Jaspers passage itself, raising a solid argument against 
the romanticism inherent in the work of mass society critics: "iVe 
heard this type of argument before, and they say, 'Farmers, oh, they 
grow. They have such a wonderful life.* And its not true. They can 
be real, real, you know, just as unhappy and miserable and a lot 
worse than we are." Simultaneous with her attempts to effect a con- 
nection between Angelos life and Jaspers' vision (mentally arguing 
with Jaspers* vision all the while), Liz was also making a number of 
lexical to phrase-level changes in her glossing and rough draft. 
Within the first 10 minutes of writing, Liz made the following altera- 
tions: passive constructions were changed to active ones; "to be" 
forms were changed to more striking verbs; certain words (e.g., 
"says") were rejected as being "too colloquial"; other words (e.g., 
"like") were rejected for being "too simple ... too easy"; clauses 
were rejected or accepted by the way they sounded; clauses were 
also rejected for containing a preposition; and, finally, spelling was 
corrected. These emendations were supported with rules like: 
"YouVe not supposed to have passive verbs"; "You can't start a sen- 
tence with 'says'"; "If you can singsong it, it's not good stylistically." 
Sometimes Liz's decisions were based on rules and concepts she did 
not fully understand: "When he's [a textbook author] talking about 
*to be' verbs, I don't really even understand what he's saying." 
Other times, her rules and resulting word choices would t*onflict. 
When she changed "is saying" to "says," she noted that the new 
verb "would ... be too colloquial" and thus would not be accept- 
able. Further on she wrote "to the noncreative nature of their jobs" 
and said it "is good [because it sounds good], and it's bad because of 
the of.'" Finally, there were times when Liz's preoccupation with 
editing resulted in her forgetting her thought. Very early in the 
hour she wrote an interpretive note under the Jaspers passage: "is 
saying that not having creative (generative) work is the"; she stopped 
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and changed "is sayi ig" to "says" and "is the" to "causes." Then 
came a long pause. She couldn't remember the rest of her insight. 
**That happens a lot," she later observed. 

Through the second third of her hour, Liz continued to pause, 
rehearse, and jot down ideas on scratch paper. The ideas of this pe- 
riod were expressed in strings of sentences as Liz's disagreement 
with Jaspers (and her attempt to work that disagreement into the 
assignment) was becoming more evident (e.g., "The breakup be- 
tween Angelo and his girlfriend is probably the reason for his de- 
pression. Jaspers, if you accept the little that is gi /en in this selec- 
tion, might attribute the breakup to the kind of job that he ii; talking 
about"). As Liz continued to attempt new sentences and rephrase 
old ones, it became obvious that she was trying to form an approach 
to the assignment that would allow her to work \vith Jaspers' vision 
while taking issue with it. This approach would become the stuff of a 
topic sentence as well as a conclusion, and, for Liz, thinking of some 
sort of a conclusion fairly early is important: "A place to end up. I 
always have that." But mid-way through the hour, she had not yet 
found her approach. When asked if, at this point, she could have 
told what her paper was going to be about, she replied, "No. No 
way" She was experiencing "real confusion" as she continued to 
think of and set down one and two sentence "blocks of information," 
wresthng with Jaspers all the while. Then, at this mid-point, she 
suddenly put her scratch paper aside and began the draft she would 
turn in, framing a beginning sentence and part of another that gave 
some structure to her complex stance toward Jaspers and the case of 
Angelo Cac^ci. 

After working on her introductory sentences for 5V2 minutes, Liz 
went back to the case study and began to gloss it. (She had originally 
only underlined it.) "Its from this sort of stufi'that I get my best 
ideas." She was asked why, then, she did not begin her 60 minutes by 
performing this interpretive glossing. "1 don't know," she answered. 

As Liz moved through the last third of the hour, she continued 
reading the case study closely, following line by line with her finger, 
glossing every tenth line or so. At one point she commented, "Well, 
maybe he [Jaspers] is right," only to return to her original skepti- 
cism several minutes later: "All he [Jaspers] is really saying is that 
you don't get to see the end of your work. That means all these terri- 
ble things?" Liz v/as asked again if she was any closer to a thesis: ''I 
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don't know. Can't tell. Because it [is] actually only an hour. You 
know, you can*t exactly judge . . . [You can] never really tell what it 
is until youVe halB^ay done/* Queried about the continual conflict 
between her quarrel with Jaspers and the reciuirenients of the as- 
signment as she understood them, she replied, "I just really didn't 
think it out well enough/* 

Looking back over the 60 minutes, three things al>out iJz's t*om- 
pusing behavior are evident; (1) she never truly resolved the con- 
ceptual/rhetorical problem presented by the assignment; (2) she did 
not map out her discourse in advance but planned in increments as 
she wrote; (3) she edited prematurely. 

1. Though the assignment instructions recjuired that Cacci's case 
be discussed in light of Jaspers* quotation, they also gave latitude to 
dispute the applicability of Jaspers* vision. Liz began interpreting 
and applying the quotation almost immediately, but was not able to 
come up with an approach and resulting thesis that would enable 
her to deal with her reservations and the assignments broad re- 
quirements. It is possible that Li/ began v riting too soon; even 
though most of the writing she produced was glossing and notes, 
these could have constricted a free-flowing reflection on Jaspers* vi- 
sion and Angelo s life. At several points in the protcKrol hiz reported 
needing a good deal of time to **boil down" her ideas — with or with- 
out pen and paper — before any sort of final draft is considered. The 
60-minute limit perhaps forced her to record more of that boiling 
down than she normally would. According to her reports, she spends 
a great deal of time at home ruminating on an assignment, jotting 
down notes, smoking cigarettes (she smoked five during this 60 min- 
utes), drinking coifee, and t iking breaks to watch television. Only 
when a deadline is upon her does she force herself to churn out what 
has yet to be done: "What I usually do is start about 6:00 p.m. and 
it s due the next day. . . . Pressure helps me. ... If I have spare 
time, riljust end up thinking instead of actually writing. . . . I don*t 
like to work continuously/* The present assignment, of course, made 
extensive rumination impossible. 

2. Liz did not plan her essay in advance. She made decisions 
about the direction and shape of her disc*ourse incrementally as she 
proceeded. This approach led to discoveries as well as dead ends, 
most of which, however, were (Vagniented. Her inability to arrive at 
a satisfactory approach to the assignment led to a further problem: 
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Liz said she needed * a place to end up/* a conclusion, perhaps to 
provide a focus, a termination point for her incremental planning 
style. The fact that such a conclusion never emerged most likely 
worked against the success of Liz s incremental planning. 

3. It is important to keep in mind that while Liz was trying to 
conceptualize an approach to the assignment and while she was lay- 
ing out discourse in increments, in small "chunks of information,** 
she was also scrutinizing her prose. She edited her earliest written 
reflections as she produced them. 

The Invoking or Denial of Functional and Nonfunctional 
Composing-Process Rules and Assumptions 

Liz expressed a number of rules directly: "Writing has to be logi- 
cal**; "You*re supposed to read [what youve written] to see how it 
sounds**; "You*re not supposed to have passive verbs"; "If you can 
singsong (your writing], it s not good stylistically**; "You can*t start a 
sentence with *says.*" Several more rules could be implied from 
specific composing behaviors and Liz*s comments on them: Writing 
is not good if **it*s not clear, vibrant prose"; School writing should 
not **be too colloquial'*; Word choices should not be "too simple . . . 
too easy**; Writing is not good if it contains too many prepositional 
phrases. 

Many of the above rules apparently came from an editing text Liz 
had read the previous year. But whereas the text advocates reducing 
the number of "to be" verbs and prepositional phrases in one*s 
prose. Liz seems io have interpreted the rules more absolutely, or 
had them so interpreted for her by overzealous professors and 
teaching assistants. Several other rules could also stem from the text 
(e.g.. Writing is not good if it*s not clear, vibrant prose; If you can 
singsong your writing it s not good stylistically). The balance of Liz s 
rules possibly come from other, earlier texts and teacher comments: 
writing has to be logical; word choices should not be too simple . . . 
too easy; school writing should not be too collof|uiai; and the puz* 
zling **you can*t start a sentence with "says'" (a rule that is related to 
Lizs injunction against the colloquial; at one point she equated 
"says** with collo(}uiality). 

While a rule like "you can*t start a sentence with says*'* is a 
strange one indeed and **if you can singsong your writing, it's not 
good stylisdcally** is questionable, most of Liz's other rules are legit- 
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inflate and could be functional if they were not invoked at so early a 
point in the composing process. A further problem with some of 
these rules emerged when Liz was asked what they meant; she 
didn*t really know. Finally, though one should not automatically 
equate the language with which a rule is expressed with the manner 
of that rule's enactment, Liz did express a number of her rules with 
an absolutism that could suggest a dysfunctional rigidity — an ab* 
sence of context, purpose, and audience qualifiers that turns heuris- 
tic guidelines into narrow injunctions. 

Enactment or Rejection of Premature Editing 

Liz was .6 of a standard deviation above the Premature Editing 
mean. (Her "Occasionally" response to "My first paragraph has to 
be perfect before Til go on" pulled her closer to the mean, and as 
was seen, Liz did not dwell on her first paragraph, but shifted to 
glossing the case study and framing further "blocks of information/') 
Liz's other responses to items in the Premature Editing subscale 
("Often," "Sometimes," "Almost Always") suggest that she does 
have problems with early editing, and the stimulated-recall study 
confirmed this. As was noted in chapter 2, questionnaire items were 
constructed to tap general manifestations of a behavior, process, or 
attitude, but the items are not numerous or multifaceted enough to 
tap idiosyncratic va/riations such as the grabbag of rules that lead to 
Liz's early editing. Still, Liz very clearly edited prematurely, com- 
posing with the aid of a number of rules — some absolutely ex- 
pres7.ed, some not fully understood — which are appropriate to 
determine the final texture of prose but which f'"'* very inappropri- 
ate when one is working out ideas in rough dra* jr simply glossing 
an assignment she^t. The result, as was seen, is not only limited 
production but an actual stymieing and even forgetting of ones 
thoughts. 

Interpretive and Writing Strategies for Complexity 

Though she could understand the Jaspers quotation and the case 
study and was achieving some success in structuring complex no- 
tions in possible topic sentences, Liz never did arrive at an overall 
focus and plan for her essay. She reported that she rarely outlines or 
writes some other form of structured plan before writing; rather, 
she often follows a mental plan and sometimes simply works out 
ideas as she writes. The last approach characterized her work on the 
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essay under consideration. But that approach was not successful. 
Perhaps Liz needed more time to think through the issues; the 60- 
minute limit forced her to write before she was ready, and. thus, the 
reader gets a stream of preliminary and protean thought. Pertinent 
here is Liz's questionnaire response of "Almost Always" to "It is 
hard for me to write on topics that could be written about from a 
number of angles." (This was the only Strategies for Complexity 
item she so answered. She was at the mean on this subscale.) This 
response suggests that though time might have been a factor here. 
Liz frequently has trouble formulating and structuring multifaceted 
topics. Given that difficulty, it is a little surprising that she con- 
tinues to plan so incrementally, that she does not rely on lists, crude 
planning sketches, or even some form of outline. Her responses to 
queries about planning strategies are telling: 

Researcher. You say it's difficult to organize and get all these associations 
straight, and yet it's interesting that you never work out any kind of 
outline. 

Liz. I've tried that a couple of times. ... It works on a specific kind of 
paper. 

Researcher: What kind of paper? 

Uz: It works on the kind of paper where you're supposed to . . . report 
on six or seven things, what somebody said, and that's easy 
Researcher: What kind of an outline did you use? 
Liz: I just put (the points] in order. 
Researcher: You mean number 1. number 2? 

Lis: Yeah. 1. 2. 3, and then I tried to. well. I tried to do it like you're 
suppose<i to, with the I and the A, 

Researcher: But for other sorts of papers, ... you tend not to outline? 
Liz: Sometimes if I've got a . . , real tough paragraph. I'll try and do it for 
that one paragraph. 
Researcher: Does that hv\p? 

Liz: I don't know. ... I think it s probably a pretty good tool. It's just that 
I don t know how to use it. ... I wouldn't know how to outline some- 
thing (in a way) that would benefit me. 

Researcher: Didn t . . grammar school teachers teach you an outline 
form? 

Liz: Well they didn't tell you why you put in I. A. B. C. . . . It's like a 
research paper where they tell us "O.K. write a research paper of 
about 12 pages." And the way they told us to do it was just to get quotes 
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and string them together. So this paragraph is from this book. This para- 
graph is from that book. This paragraph is from that book. 

The above excerpt suggests that Liz does not rely on pen- 
and-paper structuring and focusing aids because she does not have 
them in her repertoire. The outline she knows (but claims not to 
fully understand) is the old standard. She does not possess other 
techniques (such as, for example, those discussed by Linda Flower) 
that are flexible and Suited for generating and guiding complex dis- 
course.^ In a sense, then, she lacks the quintessential strategy for 
complexity: an aid to balancing intertwining or conflicting issues. 
Perhaps this lack explains why she plans in increments, in "blocks of 
information** not unlike the disconnected quotations in her research 
paper analogy. 

But Liz has read a lot and written a lot; though not a distinguished 
English major, her work is competent. It is |X)Ssible, then, that 
though she cannot articulate a variety of planning strategies, she 
might well possess them tacitly.^ If this is so, is there any other rea- 
son to explain her affinity for non-pen-and-paper strategies? The 
protocol offers ope possibility, a belief in unstructured discovery: **I 
do believe that inost of the time there is an answer to a question. 
And if you . . . sjtart out a paper without really being aware of that 
(fact) and just saV 'Well, Til just go through this structure , . / [you 
think] you ve answered the question [but] you haven't. You ve just 
kind of skirted around it." Her logic might be odd, but Lizs belief is 
fairly clear: structure a paper in advance and you do not truly pene- 
trate a question a^i4 ^^^^ not arrive at the best answer. Earlier in 
the protocol, Liz Ijiad noted that when she is interested in a paper, 
she wants to "let i^ say itselif." A similar advocacy of the spontaneous 
is implied above. Perhaps this belief contributes to Lizs use of 
incremental strategies. And perhaps her inadequacy as a pen- 
and-paper planner determines the belief. But whether Lizs plan- 
ning style results from inadequacy or preference or some interac- 
tion of the two, the result is the same, pithily expressed by Liz at 
the end of the protocol: 

Researcher: It sounds like sometimes you don't really know what (your 
paper] is going to look like and what it s going to be about until you're 
fairly long into it. Is that correct? 
Liz: Yeah. Cross your fingers. 
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Conflicting Rules, Plans, Strategies, and Assumptions 

As was noted, a number of Lizs rules conflicted with each other 
at specific instances of composing— e«g., a particular line is good 
because it is rhythmic but bad because it contains a prepositional 
phrase, the prepositional phrase, of course, adding to the rhythm of 
the sentence. 

More global conflict existed between Lizs need for extended pre* 
writing time — "boiling down," as she called it— and her premature 
editing. Premature editing also conflicted with her belief in spon- 
taneity and discovery. How can one freely explore and uncover 
when one is assessing each word? 

The Evaluation of Writing and Attitudes Toward Writing 

Lizs negative evaluations of her writing were always aimed at 
specific phrases and clauses: "that sounds bad"; "thats really bad, 
bad writing." These evaluations were connected to one or more of 
her many rules — e.g., the latter evaluation was a reaction to prepo- 
sitional phrases in the sentence: "Jaspers attributes the personal un- 
happiness of people like Cacci to the noncreative nature of their 
jobs." Note the overreaetion. The sentence is not as lean as it could 
be, but it certainly is not "bad, bad writing." 

Though Liz mentioned several times that certain English teach- 
ers made her conscious of aspects of her writing, she never voiced 
concern over the evaluation of others. If Lizs concern for others' 
evaluation is expressed at all here, it is manifested covertly through 
her embracement of her professors' and textbooks' rules. 

Liz was asked if she enjoyed writing. She replied, "Sometimes, 
sometimes I do an awful lot." Asked why she concerned herself so 
much with editing on early drafts, Liz said she likes "monkeying 
around": "People always tell me . . . you should write your first 
draft just do it . . . but I always enjoy the process of it." Liz 
also seems to like the play of ideas that accompanies composing: 
"Sometimes ... I start thinking about something else that I find 
interesting, and I stop and think about that for awhile." Though 
writing does not come easy to her, Liz enjoys it, enjoys tinkering 
with language and exploring ideas. The videotape* graphically dis- 
plays this involvement: Liz bent over the page, her hand measur- 
ing out language; Liz sitting back, reflective with lit cigarette, only 
to snap her fingers, blurt "Ah ha!" or "That's it!" and quickly re- 
turn to the page. 
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Discussion 

It was recognized in chapter 2 that some high-blockers would be 
identified by the questionnaire Blocking subscale but would fall 
outside the identifying criterion (1 [or .8] standard deviation from 
the mean) for other subscales. It was also suggested that such wTit* 
ers, if videotaped, might well reveal complex idiosyncratic compos- 
ing behaviors, processes, and attitudes that would account for their 
blocking. Liz was chosen because she fell 1.88 and 1.4 standard de- 
viations above the means respective' on the behavioral sub- 
scales. Blocking and Latieness, but registered less than .8 of a stan* 
dard deviation on Premature Editing (.6), Complexity (.05), and 
Attitude (.1). In fact, her protocol did reveal the suspected process 
idiosyncrasies. She, for example, fell only .6 of a standard deviation 
above the mean on Premature Editing because, to the degree one 
can generalize from the present study, she seems willing to abandon 
a first paragraph before it is "perfect." Otherwise, though, she does 
edit prematurely, and with an array of rules to which the question- 
naire at its present level of generality, could never be sensitive. 

So Liz reported herself a high-blocker and, in fact, during the 
study, produced a very short draft. But why did she block? It seems 
for the same reason so many people block, from undergraduate to 
student lawyer to professional novelist — a thorny problem is con- 
fronted and cannot be solved, in some cases cannot even be clearly 
conceived. In Lizs case, she faced a point of view (Jaspers') with 
wY *ch she, during most of the session, could not agree. Further- 
more, she had to carry out an analysis with that point of view. Un- 
dergirding Lizs dilemma is what Linda Flower and John Hayes 
have labeled the rhetorical problem.^ How does a v^iter convert an 
assignment s request into an appropriately "elaborate construction" 
(p. 22) that both honors the assignment and allows the writer to ex- 
ercise his or her beliefs and abilities? Though she finally framed a 
topic sentence, the protocol revealed that the assignment s rhetori- 
cal problem was one Liz never solved. 

But Lizs difficulties did not begin or end with the above di- 
lemma. Though she might have purely and fiimply been stuck intel- 
lectually, a number of factors made it all the more difficult (even im- 
possible) for her to become unstuck, for her to solve her particular 
rhetorical problem: 

1. It seems likely that the 60-minute deadline forced Liz to write 
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before she waji ready. She might have needed more of the "boihng 
down" time she reported relying on at home. If Lizs composing at 
home is significantly different — temporally and quahtatively— from 
her composing in this study, then her troubles could be chalked up 
to the pressures of a 60-minute parameter alone and Httle more 
need be said. But, though unconfirmed self-report, Lizs composing 
in the present study was, in her words, 'The way [she] do[es] it at 
home." She obviously gives herself more than 60 minutes (thus has 
more "boihng down" time), but then her assignments are consider- 
ably longer (I saw some of them), and she allows herself Hmited time 
to complete them. Why place such restrictions dn herself? "Pres- 
sure helps" her push away the jumble of notes, the ruminations and 
diversions, and push toward the writing desk. "The way I do it at 
home" seems to refer to daydreaming, the generation of disjointed 
notes, pauses for cigarettes, coffee, and whatever else, battling dead- 
hnes and sometimes losing (remember, she was 1.4 standard devia- 
tions above the Lateness mean), and limited, sometimes stymied 
production. 

This is not to say that the deadline was not responsible for Lizs 
writing before she had her thoughts clarified; it is only to suggest 
that her thoughts might often not be formulated before the clock 
forces her to begin writing the kinds of segpiented notes produced 
in this study. 

2. Another factor interfering with Lizs composing 's her paucity 
of planning strategies. Certainly, pen-anil-paper plans, as Janet 
Emig and others have shown, are not prerequisite to good writing,* 
but for Lizs incremental planning style t0 be effiective she would 
need both a sense of academic discourse (\yith Liz s senior status in 
English, this can be assumed) and a fairly unconfounded, though 
even general, notion of what one wants to iay (Liz lacked this). She 
set out, trying to frame "blocks of information" when either free- 
writing (which she preferred not to do) on outlining or sketching 
(which she claimed not to know how to do) might have freed up, 
possibly clarified, her thinking. She was lert\with few alternatives 
with which to solve the rhetorical problem ^he confronted— she 
could ruminate, generate her "blocks of information," or ;s ..rn to 
reading and marking assignment materials, but that was it. Her op- 
tions were limited— no freewriting, no heuristics, no sketches or 
outlines. \ 

\ 
\ 
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3. Perhaps because of the 60-minute pressure but also perhaps 
because of habitual composing behaviors, Liz was fairly unmethodi- 
cal in her approach to the assignment: she knew "boiling down" 
helped her. but she dove into writing "blocks of information" and 
attempts at topic sentences. The result? "I really didn't think it out 
well enough." She also knew glossing helped her "get her best \ , 
ideas," but for reasons she could not pinpoint, she did not begin 
glossing the case history until the hour was half over and until she 

had attempted topic sentences. 

4. Still, other students compose without the aid of plans and with 
jumbled ideas and in unmethodical ways and yet sometimes write 
themselves out of their conceptual jungles, even under the pressure 
of 60-minute essay exams. (See, for example, the upcoming case of 
Glenn.) But the final stymieing touch for Liz was her concentration 
on verbal surface — concentrating on the minutiae of surface even 
before a fundamental confusion about topic was resolved, even 
while glossing assignment materials in search of ideas. 

The question that must be forming by now is "Why doesn't Liz 
know better?" She is a senior English major in good standing, she 
must have learned more about writing than the scramble of factors 
presented alxwe would suggest. But before one begins questioning 
Liz's abilities, several facts need to be pointed out. 

a. Liz holds a set of assumptions and preferences that could un- 
dergird her planning style, her unmethodical approach to compos- 
ing, and, to some degree, her premature editing. She advocates a 
fairly spontaneous approach to composing and distrusts carefully 
plotted attempts to compositionally solve problems. (Though she 
does believe in mulling over, "boiling down," issues involved in the 
assignment.) She also gets pleasure out of "monkeying around with 
words " and toying with ideas, apparently at the expense of produc- 
tion and, occasionally, at the expense of deadlines. 

b. Liz's embracement of so many rules — often to the detriment of 
her fluency — seems odd unless one considers her situation. She had 
been told by several teachers to read an editing text; that would, the 
teachers putatively claimed, rid her of some nagging wordiness 
problems. Now, the textbook is wittily and forcefully written; it 
would take a fairly self-assured student to ignore it. What is more, 
the confusion Liz evinced vis-^-vis textbooks and teacher injunc- 
tions could reflect conflicts between the graders she encounter!^ 
'They said, 'Don't use "1."' But those have always been the papers 
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iVe gotten the best, grades on. . . . When I use *I/ they give me an 
'A/ and when I don't, they don't/* A pilot study by Gary Sloais and a 
more extensive piece of research by Rosemary Hake and Joseph 
Williams suggest that faculty can champion one standard and grade 
by another,® so Liz's statement, if accurate self-report, might not 
simply be unfounded complaining. 

Liz never could resolve the conceptual and rhetorical problem 
presented by the assignment, for, as was seen, a number ot prwess 
barriers and possibly a deadline stood in her way. It seems she 
should know better, and there might be reasons other than cogni- 
tive ones to explain why she does not, but, as her protocol c»om- 
ments suggest, she holds to certain assumptions and finds herself in 
certain situations that seem to interact with each other and with as-i 
pects of her composing process in ways that pretty convincingly ini-^ 
pede her fluency. 

A Low-hlocker: Glenn 

Glenn is a sophomore Theater Arts major with a 600 N'SAT and a 
3.85 CPA. His writing experience placed him in category 6. He re- 
ceived a score of 23.75 on his essay His ({uestionnaire results follow: 
1 standard deviation below the Blocking mean; .4 of a standard de- 
viation below the Lateness mean; 1.1 standard deviations below the 
Premature Editing mean; .9 of a standard deviation l)elow the Strat- 
egies for Complexity mean; .9 of a standard deviation below the At- 
titude mean. 

Glenns Essay 

Several elements of Jaspers* quote deal directly with Angelo Caeci's 
case. Cacei s loss of earing for his girlfriends, his view of his job as "O, K. /* 
his history in general all seem to point to a lack of eominitment. And 
without eoinmitinent there can he no c*ontinuitv in reference to the man 
of modern times and his job. The job is perfornied and then forgotten. 
This relates directly to Caccis view of his job as "O.K." He is non- 
commital about it. He probably has no feelings about it. It is cmh a way 
to get a few bucks and pay the bills. Angelo won t say "I hate it, but I 
need the money." This would reciuire employment of an emotion. It 
seems Aagelo has forgotten emoticm. This is further e.\ainpled in the fact 
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that he won't say he was in love with his girlfriend. He further discounts 
the relationship by comparing it to a past girlfriend. "I've been through 
this before," he says, relegating his feelings for the girl to something 
commonplace, unexiting. 

- As Jaspers claims that modem man lives a life of ephemeral activi- 
ties — he builds a product and moves on to something new without a sec- 
ond thought — so Angelo lives his life without thought or emotion. He is 
a near robot. He has been at his job for ten years, has a good employment 
record, and, if he were to stop and look at his work, would probably real- 
ize that he is bored stiff. But as Jaspers says, Angelo — modern man — 
won't or can*t look up from the machine long enough to see what s going 
on. 

Angelo says that his relationship began O.K. with his i^irlfriend, "but 
after a while it fizzled. I just didn't feel that much for her anymore." He 
couldn't retain any emotion for her. He probably became afraid of what 
he was feeling, afraid to let any emotion into his life. Or perhaps he be- 
gan to feel there was no point in expending the energy required for the 
relationship. Perhaps the answers to why he acts as he does are in his 
pa5t — who knows? But his biggest problem, as Jaspers says about mod- 
ern man, is that his life has no continuity. The only thing that is constant 
in Angelos life is his lack of caring, his apathy toward his surroundings. 
He can't make any commitments. 

Angelo's dream seems to illustrate his view of himself as non-commital. 
The dog that is injured in his dream is aided not by him, but by another 
man. "Love for things and human beings wanes and disappears," as Jas- 
pers says. Maybe Angelo feels he should help the injured dog, but he 
. doesn't. And through acts like these in his real life, ultimately his love 
and feeling for things dries up and vanishes. 

A great deal of speculative answers to Angelo's problems can be drawn 
from his past — his mother's gradual growth into a spiritless t. v. freak, his 
father's leaving — and perhaps these facts are important in determining 
Angelo's present lifestyle. But Angelo must ultimately be made to realize 
that he possesses a brain and a heart and is not merely an "element of an 
apparatus," as jaspers claims. Angelo must see that it is wrong ti; avoid 
emotion, to block out feeling, or one becomes divorced from oneself He 
must seek, in Jaspers' words, 'an expansion of the selfhood." 

Clenns Session 

Overview. Given his attenuated composing time, Glenn was the 
most fluent writer of the 10 stut^ents. He did not begin writing until 
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UVz minutes into the hour and finished 12!/2 minutes before the 60- 
minute deadHne. Though he paused 72 times during the 36 minutes 
of his composing. 24 of those pauses lasted five seconds or less. Only 
three pauses exceeded one minute. Glenn s bnger pauses tended to 
come at the beginning of paragraphs he thought through the di- 
rection of his discourse; once past those foundational sentences he 
wrote quickly, pausing briefly as he poured out two and three sen-^ 
tences at a time. He did not appear rushed, but rather at ease, as- 
sured, in control. 

During the first 111^2 minutes of the session, Glenn read and re-' 
read the materials; though he was "looking for things that the two 
sources have in common/* he did not mark the Jaspers quotation 
or case history in any way Glenn would eventually arrive at a solid 
understanding of Jaspers* vision and Angelos situation, but that 
understanding did not come without some difficulty. Five minutes 
into the hour he was "just really confused": "I was trying to think 
of something to . . . connect it all together. At this point I don't 
know. It seemed really fragmented to nie." Through the second 
five minutes of the hour, he unsuccessfully shifted his attention 
once again to the case history: "I was trying to get a general line of 
thought in the essay and I wasn't finding it, actually This whole 
thing about his past, and then all these things about the girlfriends 
and his present life." And the quotation turned out to be more 
broadly philosophical than the kind of material he was used to work- 
ing with: 

Glenn: Again I think I am just trying to tie in what iVe just read, what I 
have gathered from the . . . case study ... I am looking for this quote to 
be a concrete, matter-of-laet thing. 
Researcher: And it s not working out that way? 

Glenn: No. He is saying things like, "His life has no continuity." "What 
he does has no purpose.** 
Reaearcher: That s pretty broad? 
Glenn: Yes. Just general ideas. 

Glenn s expectations were thrown. He had more experience analyz- 
ing "really concrete * prose to which he could readily apply a stan- 
dard five-paragraph pattern: "I remember this diagram that they 
drew for us a million times; there is the inverted triangle [on top] 
and then three rectangles and then the triangle at the bottom.** 
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As he neared the 10-minute mark, Glenn did not have the thesis 
he could readily present (the inverted triangle) or the three points 
from which three paragraphs (the three rectangles) cou\d be gener- 
ated. He became conscious of the time. How to start: 

Some times I just think. "All right, what Tm going to do ... is just start 
writing and it will come." (Other times I think,] No. I am going to 
search until I find a really good starting point that I am really confident of 
and go from that." And that is what I am doing right now is deciding 
which of those to use. 

But after 10 minutes of reflection, an approach began to gel: 

I think it is starting to come together, what I think the person who wrote 
the question wants. I am looking to the question. Specifically "Docs Jas- 
pers* passage shed any light on Angek/s situation?" It is starting torame 
generally that Angelo is the modem man Jaspers is talking about. 

At this point, the introductory phrase of Glenns first paragraph 
("Several elements of Jaspers quote") "just popped into [his] brain," 
and he began writing, choosing to commence writing with a general 
direction but not with "a really good starting point." 

Glenn then paused for 23 seconds ("Now I am thinking, 'Well, 
O.K., lets name the elements"*) and wrote his second sentence, 
looking back at the case history to make sure he was not forgetting ^ 
any major points. As he was writing the second sentence ("Caccis 
loss of caring for his girlfriends, his view of his job as 'O.K.,' his his- 
tory in general all seem to point to a lack of commitment"), Glenn 
"just wanted to spew [the three topics] out, get them out and see 
where I could go from there," but was also aware that what was 
emerging would set him up for three paragraphs: "Right now, that is 
running through my brair that classic essay pattern that I have." 

The next three senten^ came quickly At this juncture, Glenn 
became concerned about whether the things I was writing were 
really just the way I am feeling right now in my life ... or whether 
they were really actual connections between the two [passages]." At 
first he worried about the evaluators* reaction, "but then I quickly 
got rid of that and wrote the way I wanted to." Still, at points 
throughout composing he expressed mild concern about his pen- 
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chant for possibly subjective interpretation. ("I think it is the big 
problem with the whole paper/*) Therefore, he often worked in a 
reference to or quotation from Jaspers or the case history, "trying to 
get it back to the factual" 

The next seven sentences, hastily written, all short and rhyth- 
mically repetitious, developed by description rather than by analy- 
sis Glenn's contention that Angelo views his job with little emotion. 
Asked about the speed of the writing here, Glenn replied: 

When I'm through, when the idea is finally washed out of iny brain and 
onto the paper, and I feel safe thai I am not going to lose it by putting in 
the punctuation, then I go back and put it in ... I just really want to get 
the ideas out and just go,.go, go with that, and something good will come 
out of it, and then [1*11] go back and worry about whether it's grammati- 
cally perfect or not. 

Glenn's next statement revealed a self-assurance that undergirds his 
willingness to conceptually sprint through his essay and worry about 
grammar later: '*I think I am confident enough about my abilities 
and grammar . . . that, you know, I feel si»fe enough that I can go 
ahead and just get all the ideas out and then worry about that." 

But several sentences later, Glenn wrote, **He further discounts 
the relationship by tt)mparing it to his"; he stopped, crossed out 
"his" and ci)ntinued, "an older girlfriend." Glenn paused briefly, 
crossed out "older" and substituted "past." Questioned about what 
could be seen as a contradiction to his "go, go, go" injunction, 
Glenn explained: "I was thinking that the reader would interpret 
that as a girlfriend who was older than him . . . *his' made it sound 
like it was his only girlfriend. He had two girlfriends." So while 
Glenn does not seem to be concerned about grammatical infelicities 
as he writes, he is very much concerned with even a single word s 
eflfect on his reader and does not leave the change, in this case any- 
way, for some ;iftt r-t he-fact editing period. Perhaps reader response . 
(to a display of verbal prowess) is also behind the one other time 
Glenn stopped to ponder a single word. While ctwnposing the last 
sentence of paragraph one, he stopped after the clause "relegating 
his feelings for the girl": "I just really drew a blank. I started looking 
back at the word Velegating.' I really like that word. ... [But] I was 
looking back at it thinking *it doesn't fit . . .' then I drifted ofi." After 
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a IV2 minute pause, a phrase "just came and it sounded really good 
to [him].'* The phrase ("to something commonplace, unexciting") al* 
lowed him to **use relegating in this sentence/' 

About to start paragraph two, Glenn again voiced concern "that I 
am not really connecting the two sources" and thus resorted to one 
of his favorite cohesive devices — a reference to Jaspers ("As Jaspers 
claims"). Throughout this paragraph, Glenn will oscillate between 
what he terms "the tactual" and the expression of his "own feel- 
ings." He veers oflf, at times repetitively, into his own response to 
Angelo's situation, but continually pulls himself back to the texts 
with transitional phrases ("But as Jaspers says") or with direct quota- 
tions. Glenn discussed a similar but more conceptually elaborate 
technique while viewing the production of the sixth and seventh 
sentences of paragraph three. The sixth sentence grants a possibili* 
ty, but the seventh expresses another point of view, one, by the way, 
that ties the discussion once again to Jaspers and cohesively back to 
the first paragraph's notion of absence of continuity: 'That was an- 
other element of that perfect essay. In your first paragraph, you ad- 
dress the pros, you address the cons of the issue. You directly ad- 
dress what people might say against your topic, and you try to 
disprove them. Then you go on to what you feel . . . that is what 
this is, even though it comes at the middle of the paper when it 
would usually come at the very beginning." 

Glenn's first attempt at a fourth paragraph resulted in an optimis- 
tic interpretation of Angelo's dream. Though Glenn deleted only 
three words in his first three paragraphs, he deleted this entire para- 
graph after finishing it and rereading the case history. (This was, by 
far, the largest deletion made by any of the 10 students.) 'This para- 
graph's not too bad," he observed, "(but] it turns out to be totally 
wrong . . . wtien I read the dream the first time, I thought, an ele* 
ment of hope here,' . . . but I went back . . . and it doesn't show 
that at all." Glenn can express personal and, as one reader put it, 
"self-indulgent" views and then tie his discussion back to Jaspers 
and Angelo. But here he apparently transgressed some personal 
standard of objectivity and appropriateness. His second version of 
paragraph four — one that offers a bleaker interpretation of Angelo's 
dream — seemed more accurate to him: 'The paragraph I wrote be- 
fore ... I must have known wasn't true, and that's what made me go 
back and read it." But Glenn's revision should not be seen as evi- 
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dence of a deeply felt commitment to one point of view. He was 
pleased that though the original paragraph was "totally wrong/* it 
was still "not too bad . . . which is one thing I like alxiut my writ* 
ing/' Asked to elaborate, he explained: "I don t need a total commit* 
ment behind my \yriting . _ I could write on something that I did 
not really feel strongly about/* 

Beginning his last paragraph, Glenn was "trying to decide . . . 
whether there is anything new I can bring in . . . 'Is it time for a 
conclusion, or is there anything else I can bring up?* And, I am 
bored/* Queried on how he was going to approach this ct)nclusion, 
Glenn explained: "I am looking for one more really strong point, 
and I did not Bnd it. So I wrote ... a sort of tying-up of the ideas, 
addressing what maybe^were the answers. That is another option to 
restating all of the old factors with no new ideas. That is what I did 
here — offer possible solutions to the problem.** Asked if he learned 
his problem/solution approach when he learned his "classic essay 
pattern/' Glenn said: 'That is an option that I have adapted. I don*t 
think they want us to do that in . , . this little ideal structure for an 
essay ... It probably came out of that twelfth grade class [self* 
expressive writing] that I had . . . which [encouraged] getting your 
own ideas into the paper a little more.*' These deliberations resulted 
in Glenn*s longest pause — three minutes and seven seconds. But 
after composing his first sentence, Glenn became concerned about 
violating his "little ideal structure**: "I was thinking about the fact 
that I am not supposed to be bringing in any new ideas according to 
that ideal essay — God, I can*t believe I still retain that thing — but I 
go ahead and do it anyway because I like the flow of what I'm writ- 
ing.*' Having made his decision to follow the sut*cess of emerging 
production rather than an abstract ideal, Glenn produced two more 
sentences interrupted by five pauses. Then, while composing his 
fourth and final (and most rhetorically effective) sentence, he paused 
for 22 sectinds: 

Glenn: I was really aware of ending with a quotation because that is an- 
other thing I have learned somewhere along the line. You never end with 
a quotation. You always end with your own words. Your interpretation of 
a quotation is ul! t ight, hut you never end with a quotation. 
Researcher. Then why did you end with a quotation? 
Glenn: Because it worked. It just worked there. 
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Glenn finished the sentence, smiled, and wrote "The End" at the 
bottom of the page. He did not proofread, though during each third 
of his composing time he did pause to reread several sentences or 
more ofprevious production: "I almost never proofread a paper . . . 
I feel this purging when I write — this get it all out, it's all done, I 
don't want to look at it anymore' — and I just hand it in." ' Asked if he 
meant he was a one-draft writer he said "yes" and added: "They 
tried to get me into [rewriting] in high school ... we would turn a 
paper in, get it back, do another draft, and turn it back in. I tliink I 
just did not see that many results or much change. I don't know how 
to rewrite is probably the problem. I don't know how to do it. I don't 
know how to go back over something and make it work better." 

But though Glenn could probably present his much-considered 
audience with a more appealing essay if he proofread and revised 
accordingly^ he is still a facile and effective — if somewhat unfocused 
and self-indulgent — student writer. At the end of the session I 
asked Glenn about writer's block; he answered with an assurance 
that characterized his composing: "I can't really remember a time 
when I sat down and it was like, 'My Cod! I don't know what the 
hell all this is.' Whereas my roommate does that all the time. So 
does the guy downstairs. It freaks me out. What's the problem. 
'Here are all the sources. Let's go kids. Write!'" 

The Invoking or Denial of Functional and Nonfunctional 
Composing-Process Rules and Assumptions 

Glenn has a multioptional rule to direct him when facing the 
blank page — at times he "just starts writing and it will wme," at 
other times he waits for "a really good starting point" before com- 
posing. The demands of the writing situation seem to determine 
which option he follows. In the present case, he used both: he 
thought through the assignment until his initial confusion was re- 
solved ("Angelo is the modern man Jaspers is talking about") but 
waited no longer and began, working out a firmer direction through 
the first half of paragraph one. 

In two instances, Glenn mentioned rules (Don't introduce new 
ideas in the last paragraph; Don't end the Kist paragraph with a 
quotation) but rejected them because they ran counter to the suc- 
cess of what he was producing. (In the case of the first rule, Glenn 
also had past instruction that encouraged him to question the rigid 
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five-paragraph structure, though, it will he recalled, not without 
some conflict.) This rejection of rules in the face of success suggests, 
though this is conjecture, that Glenn composes with a high-level 
"meta-rule** which directs him to consider the context and effective- 
ness of his writing before acting on text or teacher rules. A state- 
ment of his suggests that such a rule might l eflect something es- 
sential in his personality. "That is pretty much my attitude alxiut 
everything. To hell with it if it does not work." 

Three other rules, though not directly stated, can be inferred 
from repeated behaviors and protocol commentaries. One grants 
priority to getting ideas on paper rather than to grammatical cor- 
rectness. Another gives the reader a central role in the composing 
process. The third is a complex, apjjarently flexible rule that directs 
a balance between personal observation and fidelity to assignment 
materials. The rule also presents options for maintaining fidelity: 
transitional references to authors, direct quotations, etc. 

Enactment or Rejection of Premature Editing 

Only one time in the protocol did Clenn concentrate on verbal 
surface to the sacrifice of his thought. The word "relegated" stumped 
him, and he drifted into reverie. Otherwise, both his behavior and 
his previously cited commentary gave precedence to ideas hitting 
paper. Felicities can be taken care of later. (And, in some cases, not 
at all, for while Glenn might have proofread sporadically, he did not 
do so methodically.) 

Glc^nn s confidence in his grammatical skill could be an important 
variable here. Perhaps some such assurance frees writers up, allows 
them to concentrate on ideational substance, knowing all the while 
they can later clean up their flow of ideas. Certainly the reverse is 
true. Sandra Perl found that her basic writers were so concerned 
about their grammatical skills that they could not produce a single 
sentence without stopping a dysf unctional number of times to judge 
the c*orrectness of their language. 

\ 

Interpretive and Writing Strategies for Complexity 
' Glenn completed the essay with the aid of three eflective strat- 
egies: an interpretive strategy that sought similarities behveen jas- 
pers and the case study, an organizational strateg\' that resembled 
the five-paragraph pattern he learned in high school, and a develop. 
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ment/cohesion strate;^, loosely adapted from argumentation, that 
resulted in a "granted this, but that" pattern within paragraphs. But 
Glenn did not gloss his materials in any way, and that absence of 
strategy (given his further reluctance to generate a written plan) 
might have negatively affected the organization and development, 
though obviously not the fluency, of his essay by making informa- 
tion somewhat inaccessible to him as he ct)mposed. 

Pertinent to this study was Glenn s strategic flexibility. This flexi- 
bility was manifested in three ways. 

1. Glenn "sometimes" makes outlines but, confused as he was 
during the session s first 10 minutes, decided not to: "I was looking 
at the information, and I was thinking that an outline wouldn't help 
me with this.*' Instead, he waited until he saw a connection be- 
tween Jaspers and Angelo and then began to write, working out "a 
substitute for an outline" in the second sentence of his essay. 

2. Though Glenn referred to his "classic essay pattern * three 
times in the protocol, he modified it as he brought it to bear on the 
assignment. He did not build inductively to a thesis — placed last — 
in his introductory paragraph; he did not refrain from bringing in 
new information in his conclusion. He modified or abandoned these 
characteristics of his "ideal essay pattern" as his barriers and discov- 
eries demanded. (This does not mean to say that his adaptation was 
expertly effected. He failed to adequately explain all three of his 
subtopics within his first paragraph, and he [I would guess inadver- 
tently] did not develop those topics in the order presented in sen- 
tence two.) 

3. In discussing his adaptation of a "pro-cx)n" technique from his 
"ideal essay pattern" (and» in fact, he might be confusing two essay 
modes here — the expository and the argumentative), Glenn ex- 
plained that the technique "would usually come at the very begin- 
ning" but that he needed it within the essay to bring him back to 
"the factual. " Though Glenn might be working with a confused pat- 
tern, the important thing is that he can veer from it, modify it as 
need dictates. Again, this does not mean that his adaptation is with- 
out flaw. Though he competently executes his pro-x*on strategy at the 
sub-paragraph leveK the entire essay seems to embody an argumen- 
tative thrust that is not really grounded in c*oncrete opposition and 
never truly gels. It might well be that the argumentative approach 
allowed Glenn to best deal with the rhetorical problem presented 
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by the essay. The way he solved the problem allowed him to bring 
an effective pro-con strategy to bear on his intra-paragraph fluctua- 
tions between personal indulgence and factual accuracy, but he was 
not ablelo expertly turn the entire discussion into solid agrument. 

Conflicting Rules, Plans, Strategies, and Assumptions 

Glenns protocol was free of any conflict. This was surprising, 
given the number of disparate rules and plans he mentioned. What 
is important, though, was that Glenn's rules and plans—as he ex- 
pressed them— either embodied alternatives or were subject to sit- 
uational exigencies. 

One other potential conflict not mentioned above and only al- 
luded to in the Overview was the possible clash between Glenn s 
concern for audience and his predilection to "get the ideas out and 
just go, go, go." A concern for audience could stymie some student 
writers, forcing a hyper-scrutinizing of every sentence generated. 
This was the case with one young woman in my pilot study, "Rigid 
Rules,"^ But whereas she did not seem to have a clear notion of 
what her audience wanted or of how to integrate concern for audi- 
ence into her composing process, Glenn seemed to have both a feel 
for his audience and an ability to use his audience awareness to aid 
his composing choices: "I had a really great idea in my brain, but 
I was feeling, 'Hum, this sentence isn't really getting my ideas 
out . . .'I guess I think a lot about the person who is going to l>e 
reading this paper I try to think of the voice I am creating in the 
paper for the reader ... It gives me a really good focus which is 
really important when Tm writing." With the possible exception of 
Glenn s conflict over "relegating," his awareness of audience served 
to guide rather than block the flow of his prose. It did not force him 
to anxiously ponder the effect of every phrase. 

The Evaluation of Writing ard Attitudes Toward Writing 

Glenn was very much aware of audience reaction to his work and 
several times expressed concern about reader response to his self- 
indulgence. (Though once he quickly countered his concern and 
"wrote the way (he] wanted to.") But. on the whole, he was pleased 
with his writing and assumed his reader would be as well. 

As for Glenns attitude toward writing, his que;;tionnaire re- 
sponses to "Even though it is difficult at times, I enjoy writing" and 
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"1 likf* having the opportunity to express my ideas ii. writing" were 
"Often" and "Almost Always/' respectively Yet» as was discussed 
earlier, Glenn can detach himself from his prose, almost, one feels, 
\Vith a touch of cynidsm. ("I could write on something that I did not 
really feel strongly about/') This does not mean to say that Glenn 
will write anything with etjual abandon; as was seen, he felt better 
about a new, more accurate, fourth paragraph than about a falsely 
optimistic original Asked about tht motive for this revision, he re- 
plied, "I am interested in my own mind/' Still, "1 am just really lazy, 
most of the time, in my writing. I go a lot for what will sound good 
and sometimes it works. Usually it works." Asked why he thinks he 
seldom blocks, he replied, "I will settle for second best."' . . . 
Sometimes I feel like people can't really tell if it is the second-best 
idea . . . look at those papers I wrote in high schoql — all those As." 
Glenn is a competent writer who has been reinforced for his efforts 
aiid who gets some pleasure out of exercising his skill. But his in- 
vestment of personal energy stops there: "I don't feel my expository 
writing is going to be the way I ultimately want to express m> self. It 
is not really that important to me." 

Discussion 

Both readers had some positive things to say about Glenn's paper, 
and the average of their scores yielded the study's third highest 
evaluation. But the readers also pinpointed some obvious flaWs: the 
treatment of Angelo and Jaspers, in one reader's words, "tends to be 
repetitive, to fall analytically" The essay never pulls its argumenta- 
tive edges together. Development falters at several points. Infelici- 
ties and awkward constructions occasionally mar the prose. Perhaps 
the essay would have been tighter if Glenn had glossed his materials 
and attempted some sort of written plan. Perhaps the infelicities 
and awkward constructions would have been caught during careful 
proofreading. Whatever the case, Glenn did not make best use of 
his prewriting time nor did he proofread. His essay is intelligent but 
flawed. But it was produc*ed quickly, displays fluency, and is rela- 
tively ePective. 

It would lie difficult to deny that one explanation of Glenn's facil- 
it>' can be found in his lucky c*ombinatiou of competence and ab- 
sence#of self imposed pressure. He is willing to settit for less than 
perfection because expository writing is "ultimately " not i:he way he 
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wants to "express hinisellV' (It turns out that songwriting is.) Taking 
what Glenn vahies into account, one still cannot deiiv the impor- 
tance of the rules he has that spark production and offer context- 
dependent alternatives and the importance of his ability to abai^don 
potentially rigid rules when he sees that they run counter to the 
flow or effect of his disa)urse. Also important are his planning; and 
discourse strategies and his ability to extract, modify, and a^)ply 
techniques from them. One could easily imagine a student who 
shared Glenn s attitude toward academic exposition but who lacked 
the linguistic skill and/or the cognitive flexibility that enabled Glenn 
to succeed as he did. 

It ^eems as though Glenn s fluency and adaptability are rooted in 
two not unrelated high-level concerns: the importance of displaying 
his mental facility and his interest in the reaction of his reader 
Though Glenn effects a certain distance bet\veen himself arid his 
page n could write on something that I did not really feel stnmgly 
about"), it is important to him that what he writes is not "totally 
wrong" and that he balances his "subjectivity" with "objective" ele- 
ments from an assignment s materials. He seems to take pride in his 
ability to produce academic writing. It seems, as well, that Glenn is 
very concerned with sounding intelligent, with weaving discourse 
that cleverly connects to a clever reader This ultimately rhetorical 
concern significantly influences his ctiniposing: he won't edit pre- 
maturely because it might interrupt the flow of hiii thoughts. He 
won t hold to rigid rules like "don't end your last paragraph with a 
quotation" because they will subvert the ielicitous effects he s creat- 
ing. He'll adapt a strategy like the give and take of argument if it 
seems eflective in its new guise. Glenn might well hold to fun- 
damental assumptions about school writing that are not all that 
dift'erent from the rhetorician *s assumption that discourse is a so- 
cial act. 
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Summary of Results 

Identification of High-blockers and Low-blockers: Questionnaire 
Reliability and Validity 

The statistical analyses summarized in chapter 2 suggest that the 
writer s block questionnaire is a reliable instrument; that is, it evokes 
relatively consistent responses. But a questionnaire can be reliable 
but not valid— people can resi "'d to items with some consistency 
yet the items might not be measuring what they're purported to 
measure. One indication of the validity of the writer's block ques- 
tionnaire was presented in chapter 2. The multiple regression analy- 
sis demonstrated a positive relationuaip between the Blocking sub- 
scale (the major behavioral indicator of writer's block) and the 
remaining cognitive/behavioral and cognitive/attitudinal subscales. 
I also conducted a further test of validity by comparing the ques- 
tionnaire responses of the (admittedly small) r^ubsample of 10 stu- 
dents chosen for the stimulated-recall study with that subsample s 
subsequent comments and behaviors during stimulated recall. 
These students' comments and behaviors almost uniformly sup- 
ported earlier questionnaire responses. In the handful of instances 
where comments and behaviors seemed to contradict earlier re- 
sponses, further investigation removed or explained the contradic- 
tion. An example: Ruth, a high-blocker, fell one standard deviation 
above the Premature Editing mean, yet did not edit prematurely 
during the study. It turned out, however, that during the quarter 
that had elapsed between questionnaire and stimulated recall, she 
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had worked with a teacher who disabused her of "rewriting before 
writing." 

A word of cii ition: Though there is good reason to believe that 
the questionnaire is reliable and valid, its Hmitations (discussed in 
chap. 2) must be kept in mind. The items in the Blocking and Late- 
ness subscales are broadly behavioral and therefore would probably 
serve to identify most high-blockers, but the remaining items focus 
on the cognitive, and on a subset of cognitive functions at that. The 
questionnaire, then, like any diagnostic instrument, should be used 
primarily as an initial screen. What it suggests about individual stu- 
dents must be confirmed and elaborated through more comprehen- 
sive investigation. 

Rules 

Protocol analysis revealed that low-blockers expressed 17 times as 
many functional rules as did high-blockers, and one-quarter of the 
nonfunctional rules. All low-blockers seemed to function with rules 
that imply "if this . . . then that" enactment. That is, contextual op- 
tions appear to be a dimension of the rules' operation (e.g., if Dana 
discovers or recalls new information while writing essay exams, she 
will hurriedly insert it; given the relaxed time of a take-home paper, 
shell rewrite her paper to better acxximmodate it). Several low- 
blockers also voiced, then rejected, rules that, had they been en- 
acted, would have countered successful ctimposing (e.g., Glenn, 
contrary to rules he had been taught, introduced a new idea in his 
last paragraph and concluded the paragraph with a quotation "be- 
cause it worked"). High-blockers, on the other hand, simply did not 
express or imply many rules that embodied the above contextual 
flexibility. 

All low-blockers expressed rules and prompts that sparked flu- 
ency (e.g., "When stuck, write a few words"; "I just really want to 
get the idea out"). Tliree of the six high-blockers also voiced such 
rulf^s and prompts, but the prompts were either simple, nonalterna- 
tive goads uttered in fac»e of a deadline or rules which were count- 
ered, even conflicted, by other rules, assumptions, or inadequacies. 

Two of th(» six high-blockers expressed rules with rigid absolutism 
(e.g., "If you can singsong [your writing], its not good stylisti- 
cally"; "YouVe not supposed to have passive verbs"), and this rigid- 
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ity seemed to limit their production. One of these two students (I.iz) 
even tried to enforce rules she did not underKtand. The only rules 
stated absolutely by low-blockers were a few functional ones (e.g., 
Amys interpretive rule, "It does no good to highlight ever\lhing, 
because everything is not that important**). 

Assumptions 

Three of the high-blockers (Liz, Ruth, and Terryl) voiced assump- 
tions about how writing should oc*cur. These assumptions elevated 
the spontaneous and seemed related to a rejection of formal, pen- 
and-paper planning. (Terryl even termed such planning "diabolicar* 
because it ran counter to the honesty of immediate expression.) Sig- 
niBcantly enough, Liz and Kuth, and possibly Terryl, in this case, 
seemed to need the prefiguring and direclion pen-and-paper plan- 
ning can sometimes provide. None of the low-blwkers voiced abso- 
lutistic assumptions about how writing should go; rather, three of 
the four (the fourth, Dana, was a relatively inexperienced — that is, 
category-one — writer) seemed to take the assignment and flow with 
what emerged as they wrote. Ironically, they were in many ways 
more spontaneous than their blocking peers. It is possible that, for 
some students, an avowal of the spontaneous limits planning options 
and thus makes them in some ways less spontaneous than the writer 
with a repertoire of strategies. 

A fourth high-blocker (Gary) held to an overblown and thus limit- 
ing assumption: there are infinite ways to say anything and the 
slightest variation between one way and another will result in totally 
difierent reader responses. Gary inteq^reted the assignment and 
composed his draft in a very analytic and cautious fashion. The fore- 
going assumption could explain his composing behavior. 

In brief, none of the four low-bloekers stated absolutistic assump- 
tions that channeled them into narrowed, interpretive planning or 
composing styles. Four of the six high-blockers did. 

Premature Editing 

As I reviewed the protocols, it became clear to me that everyone, 
to some degree, edits from first thought to final sentence. It is the 
frequency of such activity that determines: premature editing. Low- 
blockers circumvented premature editing three times as often as 
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did high-blockers and engaged in it half as frequently. (A circumven- 
tion occurs when a writer avoids premature editing via some mental 
stratejjy or behavioral trick. An example would be the student who 
circles a misspelled word with the intenticm of returning to it once 
she has gotten her thoughts onto paper. ) Varied data suggest five, 
not unrelated, causes of premature editing; one or more of them, 
especially in an additive way, seem sufficient to lead a writer to edit 
too early. (1) Lack of confidence in one's mechanical/grammatical 
skills. At the opposite end of the spectrum from Sondra Perl's error- 
vigilant basic writers* is a low-blocker like Glenn who explained, 
'*! feel safe enough that I can go ahea d - and just ^et all the ideas out." 
(2) Certain planning styles. Data from earlier versions of the ques- 
tionnaire yielded low, but significant, correlations between plan- 
ning styles that did not rely on pen and paper and Blocking and 
Premature Editing.^ Planning styles will be further discussed mo- 
mentarily. (3) Single drafting. Terryl, a high-blocker, gives perfect 
expression to the possible relation between writing only one draft 
and scrutinizing verbal surface: "I write with the thought . . . that 
this is going to be it . . . so it had better be good the first time 
through." (4) Certain rules and assumptions about language and 
composing. Rerall here Gary's assumption that slight variation in 
language leads to major differences in reader response; the assump- 
tion spemed to lead him to an exceptionally overcautious composing 
style. (5) Attitudes toward composing, particularly in the school set- 
ting. Dana (a relatively inexperienced writer who did not block) 
forges through considerable skill limitations partially because she 
sees an essay as another assignment that must be completed. Terryl 
and Liz, two high-blockers who are far more skilled at and enam- 
ored of writing than Dana, enjoy "monkeying around" with lan- 
guage or finding the "perfect word ' but, in this case, to the detri- 
ment of their fluency. 

Paradoxically, some of these posited causes are not without merit. 
English teachers, for example, would gi\e their pedagogical eye 
teeth to get students "monkeying around" with language. But sim- 
ple fluency cannot be overlooked. When a writer fixes himself on 
surface features — on correctness or the perfect phrase — the think- 
ing process might not be allowed to run its course. 
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Strategies for Complexity 

Interpretive Strategies, All students displayed interpretive strat- 
egies. Undoubtedly because of the nature of the topic and the set- 
ting, writers did not approach the assij^nment pell-mell. Certainly 
some strategies were more sophisticated and more effective than 
others, but the one clearly inappropriate set of interpretive strat- 
egies was exhibited by a high-blocker Rather than priKeed with his 
general understanding of the materials, Gary analyzed those mate- 
rials so thoroughly and atomistically that he produced unwieldy 
amounts of data. His case suggests that blocking can be mooted in 
processes that prefigure writing, in the ways students prepare infor- 
mation for composing. 

Planning Strategies, Several high-blockers evinced difficulties 
I that seemed to arise because they planned incrementally; that is, 

they didn't think through and/or write out any approaches before 
beginning their drafts, but planned in increments as they wrote. 
The protocols suggest that for incremental strategies to work, cer- 
tain requisite abilities and behaviors should be present: (1) a knowl- 
edge of the discourse frame the student is working toward, (2) a 
facility with * cohesive ties," particularly transitional expressions, 
(3) rescanning, (4) a solution to the rhetorical problem a particular 
assignment embodies. Not all incremental planners displayed these 
abilities and behaviors. To complicate matters, some planned incre- 
mentally because they knew of no other way. Such incremental 
planners-by-default are truly in a bind; they are usihg a strategy for 
which they f*^ not possess the'pferequisites, yet cannot shift to other, 
possibly mo* • appropriate, strategies. Two of the low-blockers wrote 
without the aid of traditional plans, but did not plan incrementally. 
Glenn, modifying a classic five-paragraph pattern, constructed a 
plan within his first paragraph; » id Stephanie seemed to build three 
underlined phrases in Jaspers into a simplified plan that, while not 
honoring the complexity of the assignment, did streamline that 
complexity, thus enabling her to write. The other two low-blockers 
relied on somewhat more traditional written plans. One of thefe 
students wai^ a category-one writer, and her planning seemed to aid 
her fluency in the face of significant strategies for complexity prob- 
lems. The foregoing data suggest that incremental planning, espe- 
cially when that is a student s only option^ can lead to difficulties, 
for its effective use presupposes a number of abilities and behav- 
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iors all undergraduates do not display. This contention supports 
Linda Flower and John Hayes' call for training in planning' and 
counters sonic self-expression/discovery advocates" disdain of for- 
mal planning. 

One of the findings reported in "Rigid Rules ' was that s .)nie stu- 
dents blocked because they tried to compose with inflexible plan- 
ning strategies. Such inflexible planning was clearly evident in 
Gary's case. After meticulously analyzing the assignment's instruc- 
tions and materials, he began to condense all the resultant discov- 
eries of his analysis into a long list cf topics which he then attempted 
to further ctmdense into a topic sentence. As a result, he was unable 
to produce more than abortive leads into an essay he couldn't finish, 
But Gary was the only one of the six high-blockers to display such a 
dramatically narrow strateg)'. 

Several case studies also suggest that a dimension of flexibility 
might, paradoxically, be a storehouse of forms normally thought to 
be fairly inflexible (like the five-paragraph essay) from which the 
student can work and which he can modify and even choose to ig- 
nore. The studies do not provide insight into how such flexibility is 
learned and operates. 

Writina Strategies. Once the actual writing of the draft was un- 
derway, low-blockers evinced twice as many sentence-to-essay level 
strategies as high-blockers and were in need half as frequently. 
Oddly enough, the high-blockers on the whole were a more experi- 
enced group; three were upper-division English majors. What seems 
likely is that their lack of sentence-to-essay level strategies is in 
some cases attributable to the binds and conflicts they experienced. 
Observing high-blockers. then, one might note a lack of strategies 
due to limited repertoire or due to complex process dysfunctions. 
The two causes might not be easily distinguishable— an example of 
how process problems can confound the clisplay of competence. 

Conflicting Rules. Plans. Strategies, and Assumptions 

On the average, high-blockers were c-onflicted eight times as 
often as low-blockers. In the few instances where low-blockers did 
experience conflict, the conflict was over local semantic/rhetorical 
issues (e.g.. Amy couldn't decide if she should begin her first sen- 
tence with the assignment's phrasing or with words of her own 
choosing). These conflicts did not last long. High-blockers' conflicts 
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(and all but Terryl expressed them) were much more global, on if 
local, were plentiful and pervasive. l^\v-bl(K'kers expressed poten- 
ttally conflicting rules and plans. But what is telling is that these 
rules and plans tended to embody alternatives, options that could 
be variously enacted as the writing situation demanded. Thus con- 
flict was averted. 

Attitudes Toward Writing 

High-blockers voiced about W2 times as many negative evalua- 
tions of their work as did low-blockers. Most of these evaluations 
were specific, were leveled at a word, phrase, or sentence that vio- 
lated a rule or criterion. The direction of these tabulations supports 
the study's conceptualization of writers block, but are not as striking 
as other tallies. And other than the al>ove, there are few notable at- 
titudinal/evaluative differences between high-blockers and low- 
blockers. On the average, the two groups are fairly equal in their 
approval of their productions and in their conceptions of approval or 
disapproval by others. These data do not support popular notions 
that writers block is primarily a manifestation of low opinion of one s 
work and fear of evaluation. 

Attitude seems more related to ability than to blocking. The sub- 
scales Lateness, Premature Editing, Strategies for Ccmiplexity, and 
Attitudes correlate .37 to .59 with Blocking, and much lower among 

themselves — with one exception. Attitudes correlates .47 with 

Strategies for Complexity. (Attitudes correlates .44 with Blocking.) 
Of the 10 students, those who had the lowest Attitudes scores and, 
during stimulated recall, who voiced the most frequent, occasionally 
global, negative evaluations were the two category-one (i.e., least 
experienced) writers — a high-blocker and a low-blocker, both of 
whom were over one standard deviation above the mean of the Strat- 
egies for Complexity subscale. Some high-blu kers, as the case stud- 
ies revealed, liked to write very much, and. though high-blockers 
did level more negative evaluations at specific productions than did 
low-blockers, the ratio was not all that disproportionate. Writers 
block, then, cannot simply be blamed on a nagging internalized par- 
ent or critic. 

The Balance of 1 bought and Action 

As with the solving of any problem, there seems to be a highly 
individual point in composing past which cogitation bec^omes if not 
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dysfunctional at least counteqmiductivc. Not simply is fluency af- 
fected« but the solution of substantive and structural problems is 
potentially held at bay, for such problems are often worked out 
as the writer writes. Some seemingly reflective writers might be 
mure entangled in rigid rules and conflicts than engaged in fruittiil 
i:hought. As compared to low-blockers, high-blwkers on the aver- 
age spent 9.1 more minutes (of their 6()-minute composing period) 
pausing, and two high-blockers devoted one-half to three-quarters 
of their 60 minutes to prewriting and planning. The result was that 
only 15 percent of the words these two students produced appeared 
on the drafts they turned in. A further result was that they received 
the readers* two lowest evaluations. 

Three of the other high-blockers reported a similar imbalance in 
the way they allotted time to composing, but in the present study 
were impelled by the deadline. Whereas a deadline can arouse 
anxiety in some (and did so in Kuth, resulting in a flurry of discon- 
nected sentences), and have little effect on others, it seemed to help 
these three students push aside some rumination, uncertainty, and 
limitation and get pen to paper. In Terryls case, skill was displayed 
sufficiently to earn him the readers* second highest evaluation. Still, 
the three students evinced enough problematic behavior to give 
some indication of what their composing is like when the deadline 
does not loom. 

' Earlier 1 suggested that bigh-bliK'kers and low^)liK'kers are de- 
fined as such by the way they compose within the constraints of 
school writing assignments. The simulation created in this study sug- 
gests that low-blockers function more efficiently than high-blockers 
within these constraints. Much of their efficiency seems rooted in 
their repertoire of flexible rules and appropriate plans, their goals to 
produce first and refine later, and in their general absence of con- 
flict, Compared to high-blockers, they are able to effectively bal- 
ance thought and action, to efficiently allot their time to interpreta- 
tion, planning, and composing. 

Implications for the Model 

In chapter 1, 1 presented a sketch of a composing-process model. 
In light of the study's data, the model can now be rett)nsidered and 
fleshed out. Each of the model's components will be discussed in 
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turn— with one exception. The study did not inchide a methodical 
examination of the ways a writer stores, retrieves, and prepares the 
propositions that comprise her knowledge base, so that dimension 
of the composing process will not be treated. 

The Executive: Composing Styles 

Theories of cognitive style suggest that human beings do not pro- 
cess information in a uniform way; some tend to deal with certain 
kinds of information impulsively, others reflectively, some serially, 
others holistically, and so on.^ No test of cognitive style was given to 
the students in the present study, but case-study data revealed suffi- 
ciently different approaches to composing to warrant speculation on 
a notion possibly related to cognitive style — ct)mposing style. The 
model holds that writers do not envision or approach writing in the 
same way. The reason for this variation could lie in the nature of 
executive-level, problem-solving strategies and assumptions— the 
way they are conceived, organized, weighted. For example, a par- 
ticularly methodical writer might possess a general interpretive 
problem-solving strategy that states something like: To understand 
an assignment, break its directions into component sections, then 
analyze each of those sections." He might also hold a t^omposing as- 
sumption that states something like: "Good writing proceeds step 
by step." These and other executive-level strategies and assump- 
tions t^hild combine to form a general orientation to composing — a 
ct)mposing style. 

Case study data suggest at least three composing styles: 

1. The ruminative style (the writer is reflective, ponders linguis- 
tic and ideational choices, is given to lapses of thought, is easily cap- 
tivated by an idea or by the play of language). 

2. The analytic style (the writer is cautious, precise, prefers a 
focus on particulars of language or process rather than on the entire 
writing task). 

3. The prag natic style (the writer tends to make interjiretive and 
compositional choices in light of the purpose of the task— the writer 
looks outwf'^rd to audience). 

A particular style might predispose students to internalize certain 
rules, planning styles, etc., rather than others, and iniglit also pre- 
dispose certain students to fluent vs. relatively strictured (though 
not necessarily blocked) composing — e.g.. the ruminative writer 
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might tend to produce discourse slowly, the analytic writer might 
tend to get caught up in sentence-level particulars at the expense of 
broad discourse goals. 

I want to underscore how tentative this speculation is. Research 
on cognitive style, though extensive, is problematic. And it would 
he f(X)lhardy to biise a notion as comprehensive as composing style 
on a single study like the present one. But if a series of studies could 
demonstrate that composing process differences maintain over a 
broad cross-section of writing tasks, then the impression one gets 
from some composition textbooks that all students leak n to write or 
can be taught to write or actually do write in the same way would be 
seriously challenged. 

The Executive: Composing Assumptions 

It seems that a writers assumptions are very much related to the 
CHimposing subprocess options he follows. In the pn>sent sample, 
planning styles, particularly, seemed influenced by the writers no- 
tions about spontaneity, creativity, and personal integrity. Premature 
editing was, in part, traceable to one high-blockers assumptions 
alK>ut linguistic encoding and deaxiing. And several low-blockers' 
. adaptability was either rooted in or mirrored by beliefs that ele - 
vated rhetorical usefulness and audience need. These relationships 
suggest that assumpti(?ns could be powerful (truly ' executive-level") 
influences. 

Composing Subprocesses: Rules 

With the exception of certain kinds of prompting rules (e.g., 
"When stuck, write a few words"), rules that set boundaries to com- 
posing activity (e.g., "It does no good to highlight everything, be- 
cause everything is not that important"), and rules of convention 
(e.g., "Indent a paragraph'*), it seems that a functional composing 
rule is not simply a directive, but, rather, a complex mental state- 
ment that somehow contains considerations of context and purpose. 
Functional rules emlx>dy situational alternatives, are more involved 
than the algorithmic rules of mathematical operations. Functional 
composing rules are flexible, multioptional. Rigid composing rules 
are enacted acontextually. 

Blocking can result if too many of a writers rules are limited- 
alternative directives. (Or too few are multioptional.) The play of 
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her ideas is attenuated; the rhetorical decisions she can make are 
restricted. This is not to say that every rule in a writer's mind should 
be nonahsolutistic and multidirectional; pronipting rules, boundary 
rules, and rules of a)nvention are most likely "rigid," Theoretically, 
blocking could also oc*eur it a writers every rule contained options; 
the unrelenting decision-making would he overwhelming. 

Comix)sing Subprocessts: Interpretive Flans 

The assignment a writer faces elicits an inter|)retive plan, a way to 
render the task and its materials accessible for composing; only the 
careless, uninitiated, unskilled, or anxious writer approaches school- 
writing helter-skelter. But the kinds ofinterpretive plans that emerge 
can be very different. The 10 writers in the present study all wanted 
to find correspondences between the case history and the philo- 
sophic excerpt, yet their interpretive strategies ranged from a quick, 
unmethodical nonscribal attempt to spot a few ass(X?iations, to a 
methodical glossing of the case history with categorizing references 
from the excerpt, to a painstaking, atomistic scrutinizing of every 
sentence in the exiferpt. 

Not surprisingly, the most effective interjiretive plans were ap- 
propriate to the constraints and .specific demands of the task. This 
finding implies that effective interpretive planners possess a wide 
array of planning ontions, and their choice of option includes con- 
sideration of the nature of their writing task. As for using or bypass- 
ing pen and paper as an interpretive aid, there seem to be two re- 
lated considerations: (1) The writers familiarity with both the kind 
of writing and thei issues the task presents — the mure familiar, the 
more he can rely on purely mental strategies alone. (2) The length 
of the tasks materials and the writer's memorial capacity. But it 
seems likely that as length and complexity of task and materials in- 
crease, even the most extraordinary of interpretive planners would 
have to be aided l?y some means (like underlining) of highlighting 
information. ^ 

Blocking can ocicur during this first phase of c*omposing if the 
writer s interpretivie strategies are inappropriate to the task; that is, 
if his interpretive activities yield too little or too much information 
for the task at hand or yield information in a way that makes it inac- 
cessible — e.g., those students who interpreted the case history in 
terms of their personal experiences were stuck when it came time to 
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render that history for a Jasperian analysis. Blocking can also occur if 
the student rehes on memory beyond his capacities. 

The foregoing suggests that some university students* problems 
in interpretation might not lie in understanding the task itself but. 
rather, in taking the next step. Given a particular task, what inter- 
pretive strategy — from underlining and listing to paraphrasing and 
classifying — is most appropriate? The protocols of the 10 students in 
this study suggest that some undergraduates possess limited inter- 
pretive strategies, and thus their problenis begin before they even 
start their drafts. > 

Composing Subprocesses: Writing Plans and Discourse Frames 

One unexpected outcome of the protocol analysis was that incre- 
mental plalniiers experienced a number of difficulties The model 
did not predict that any planning style — from sketching and outlin- 
ing to dt(^>feloping discourse in increments — would predispose a 
writer to^lilock; as was suggested in "Rigid Rules," the flexibility of 
the styles^ enactment would be the key variable. But as I noted 
while discussing the conclusions of this study, a number of condi- 
tions are necessary for the incremental style to be efiective. The in- 
cremental planners in this study did not display the conditions nec- 
essary for success; they planed incrementally because they knew of 
no other way, because the plans they did know (e.g., the traditional 
^OUtiineTwefe'envfsioned in too static and unmanipulatable a fashion ~ 
or because of powerful assumptions about composing. These stu- 
dents* behavior suggests that certain planning styles might not re- 
sult from individual preference and cognitive predisposition as much 
as from the limitations of ones planning repertoire. Their behav- 
ior also suggests that writer s block (and other composing problems) 
can result not only from planning inflexibility but also from the ab- 
sence or limitation of ancillary conditions necessary to certain4)lan- 
ning styles. 

The protocols also revealed the plans and discourse frames one 
would expect to find in university writers of even limited skill: 
sentence-level syntactic Tand intersentence cohesive patterns, 
paragraph-to-essay structures, various discourse modes with the tra- 
ditional intentions to explain or persuade. What varied, of course, 
was the students* sophistication with each of these. But what 
emerged as well were unexpected planning/discourse strategies: for 
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exanipltN a linear presnitatioii ot roiicvpts and an almost spatial-ori- 
entatiou to the prt'sontation of iiitormation. Tliesf strategies have 
not been eatalouiied ii) rhetorics or textbooks aiul lead one to won- 
der how man> plannin^/diseourse frames actually exist in the real 
world of writers writing. On the other hand, both strateyies eonid 
be adaptations — forced as the writer needed then) — of more funda- 
mental, familiar strate^ies: narration in the ease of the former and 
description in the latter. Such ada|)tations were more clearly seen in 
other |)rot()tt)ls — e.^.. the scalin^ downTroin essay to intersentcnee 
level of the classic * ^rantiny the opposite* argument stratejiy; the 
modification of the standard five-|)ara^ra|)h essay |)attern to suit 
particular iu>eds. These ada|)tations do not necessarily lead to (]ual- 
ity writinu. but they do seem central to fluid composinu, OnU" 
low-bloekers dispLued them. This adaptability su^^ests that low- 
l)lockers possess an arra\' of Hexible strategies or |)atterns and. dur- 
ing the act of com|)osin^. can mani|)ulate them to suit emer^in^ 
coniposinu needs. What is important to note, thou^h. is that while 
s(Mue writers could adapt other frames and strateuies to the present 
task, such adaptability d^d m)t uuarantee the creation of a f rame and 
strategy c()m|)letely a|)|)ropriate to the task at hand. It is currently 
popular to talk about students creating form out oi a iu*ed to express 
deeply felt content; the |)reseut limited data sti^yest that form will 
indeed he created by (Huent) writers', but the form mi^ht not be ad- 
ecjuately com|)lex to satisfy the conceptual/rhetorical demands of 
the task Thi.s im|)lies that forms, patterns, and frames are not cre- 
ated ex nihilo, but are adapted frou) what a student knows. If a stu- 
dents repertoire of frames is limited, the coinplexit> (but perhaps 
iu)t the fluency) of his discourse \\'ill l)e limitetl. 

(lomposiny Subprocesses: Attitudes 

While the stiuly su^^ests that there miulit not be a stronu associa- 
tion between the I'xpression of positive or ne^ative evaluations and 
a colleUiate writer s flUency, several case *»tudies raise the possibility 
that one aspect of the I'valuative process iniKht be inteKrally related 
to fluid or st\ inied production: the criteria used in evaluation. Kar- 
lier I su^iiested tiiat Mnuv writers mi^ht block because they match 
their production against unattainable, and thus imippropriate. mod- 
els. Kvidence oi this ihappropri.cte comparing was not found in the 
protocols, hut what was r<'veal<»(l was that both cate^ory-oiu* writers 
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(the least skilled — one was a luKh-hlncker. the other a l»w-hl»c'ker) 
could not always explain why they made the compnsitinnal choices 
they did, nor could they readily explain how the> judged the ettec- 
tiveness of their choices. These evaluative shortconiinKs seemed to 
slow them up, confuse them, or lead them to niislahel their writing 
problems. Ortainly, a writer does not have to articulate, say, gram- 
mar rules in order to produce Kranunatically sophisticated sen- 
tences. But., if one can extrapolate from the admittedly limited evi- 
dence provided by two students, it seems that writers need to have 
evaluative criteria of some kind stored in some fashion against which 
they can judjje their compositional options. These criteria will usu- 
ally not he expressed in textbook fashion; they will he expressed id- 
iosyncratically, even awkwardly, hut Che>' will he available to the 
writers just tRe same. Since evaluative criteria were mosi poorly ar- 
ticulated by the category-one students, one could hypothesi/e that 
criteria problems miKht be more related to blocking in lower-skilled 
students than in more advanced writers. At hiuher-skill levels, the 
writer simply has more experience with his medium and has been 
taught or has personally appropriated more criteria to aid him in 
. choosing 4ind jud^in^. 

If the reader will grant the importance of accessible criteria in the 
evaluative process, I would like to posit two further reHnements: 
(1) Not all criteria problems are of the same caliber. Criteria related 
to diction choices are prjbably not as potentially stymieing as crite- 
ria related to hroadci^j^ii^anizational or thematic issues. (2) As with 
other variables discussed in this study, criteria pn)blems alone might 
not cause a writer to block, but criteria problems interactinu with 
other variables (e.g., planning style) coidd lead to strictured fluency. 

Opportunism 

Though the mociel proposed earlier posited opportunism as a fun- 
damental ch^iracteristic of composing behavior, that early stage ol 
the model did not present any set of processes to account for oppor- 
tunistic activity. After reviewing the protocol data, I can say with 
some assurance that fundamental to opportunism is a repertoire of 
strategies, rules, plans, fra.nes. and, possibly, evaluative criteria, 
and the richer the repertoire the richer the opportunistic activity. 
Writers cannot opportunistically shift strategies if they have little to 
which they can shift. It also seems likeK that, giviMi this repertoire. 
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\hv primary connitiw prtTccinisite ot opportunistic lu'liavior is that 
sirateyies, rules, plans, and frames hv flexible anil nmltioptional. be 
ecmceiveileoiulitionally. embody alternatives. Ripd. inflexible strut- 
enies, rules, plans, and frames restrict the play ainonn top-down, 
buttom-up, or *hori/ontar* movement from one option to another, 
and thus restrict the writer s ability to take advantage of emerpnK 
ctmipositional possibilities. (Conflict represents a particularly dra- 
matic stricturing of opportunistic behavior, and. a^ain, a key ele- 
ment in conflict seems to be limited flexibility in a writers strat- 
egies, rules, and plans. Low-blockers voiced potentially conflicting 
rules, but their rules seemed to embody conditions and contextual 
alternatives. 

The interaction of a writer s executive operations, composing suh- 
proeesses, knowledge base, and emerging text is phenomenally 
complex; freeze any given moment of his composing, and this in- 
teraction could be characteii/.ed as being primarily tup-down or 
bott(mi-up or horizontal, and also as primarily rigid or flexible. But 
over the course of writing, fluid composing would be characteiized 
by oscillation between the deductive and inductive, the (Kxasion- 
ally rigid and the more-often flexible. The more alternatives a writer 
has, the more fluid his rules and plans, the less likely he is to 
— the more he can opportunistically work away from dead 
ends and exhausted possibilities. 

Implications for Instructicm 

On first thought, it seems that an Implications for Instruction sec- 
tion of a book on writer s block ought to contain a list of technicjues, 
even tricks, by which teachers could free up stymied writers. But 
simple teclmi(|ues won> necessarily get to the heart of what im- 
pedes a writer and most certainly won t contribute to pedagogies 
that will help forestall the problem. For example, one simple self- 
engineering techni(|ue for pe(>ple who over-edit is to write all early 
sketches and drafts in journals, noteb(H)ks. or on scratch paper. 
(:(>niposing in this fashion reminds writers that they are not prepar- 
ing final copy. While sw h technicjues undoubtedly work for some 
writers, they won t work for others, it is important here to recall 
that Liz, the high-blocker most fully described in this study, was 
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editing preniaturelv whilf glnssiiiK her assinnment s passages on the 
assignment sheet, dearly not a pieee of paper she would submit. We 
don't have reason to believe that having Liz write on notebook 
rather than liMiseleaf paper, or crumpled rather than snuH)th paper, 
would do much gm)d. Her problem is too complex, 

111 devote this section, then, to speculations on ways we teachers 
can forestall certain proct^s problems and to suggestions for diag- 
nosing the process problems our students have already developed. I 
don't want to imply that various tt'chnicjues and tricks might not 
prove handy. My message is that the teacher or tutor should resort 
to them only alter a true understanding of a particular students 
difficulties has been reached. For those wishing a description of 
technicjues. I can recommend t>vo sources: Mack and Skjeis Over- 
coming Writing Blocks (I^s Angeles: Tarcher. 1979) is a nice com- 
pendium of advice and procedures ranging from tips on how to relax 
before writing to techni<jues that aid revising. Peter Kibows ninth 
c-hapter of Writing tiith Power (New York: Oxford, 1981). a higlily 
imaginative guide to invention, provides a wide variety of tech- 
nicjues for the stymied writer. The chapter is aptly titled **Meta- 
phors tor Priming the Pump." 

Diagnosing Process 

We spend a great deal of energy diagnosing our students* writing 
skills. The prtvsent study suggests that we should also spend time 
exploring their writing processes. We simply can't tell enough from 
finished essays alone. (And. of course, objective measures tell us 
next to nothing.) A striking example of the limitations of product 
analysis can be found in the case of Ruth, one of the study s high- 
blockers. Ruth got anxious while writing her draft and sped up, pn)- 
ducing a long, rambling paper that was peppered with allusions and 
insightful connections, but that was also repetitive and disjointed. 
The experienced readers who evaluated her paper said some aecu- ' 
rate things about the draft *s difficulties, but also labeled Ruth's style 
arrogant" and "swaggering " and surmised that "the student [is] 
taken with [her] own sense of prowess." Ruths stimulated-recall 
n^nmentary revealed a very diflerent compositional/rhetorical real- 
ity. What was labeled as ' .swaggering" was, in fact, the result of anx- 
iety rather than of arrogance, and with this knowledge is easily read 
as being "uncertain" rather than "swaggering." Furthermore, the 
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anxiety (combined with other factors) contributed to some unusual 
and counten^roductive a)mposinK behaviors. But imagine Ruth 
submitting to a teacher a draft like the one she produced for this 
study. If the class was fairly well alouK, the teacher would know that 
Ruth is not a student taken with her own prov ess. But the teacher 
would not necessarily know how Ruth s process went awry, and thus 
not have much of a clue as to how to intervene. And, of course, if 
Ruth visited a tutorial center with her paper the tutor, possessing 
much less histoiy on Ruth than a teacher, would be at an even 
greater disadvantage. 

Both teachers and tutors, then, need to investigate process as 
well as prochict. Let me present three, increa^iingly pov/eriuK ways 
to gain entry to process. . 

A good deal of prwess informaticm can be uncovered by conduct- 
ing writing history/writing process interviews with individual stu- 
dents. Teachers and tutors would want to do this early on. Heres 
one way to pnKeed: Have the student save and bring every scrap of 
paper used for a recent assignment— the less time lapsing bet ween 
comj)()sing and interviewing the better. Begin with general (jues- 
tions about previous writing courses, academic and nonacademic 
writing activities inside and outside school, attitudes toward aca- 
demic and nonacademic writing. (If a formal survey of vvriting atti- 
tudes and processes is desired, see Daly and Millers question- 
naire,^ or my (luestionnaire. which is presented in app. A.) After 
this general (piestioning, turn to the student s written work. Ex- 
amine all scraps and drafts. Point out specific features (e.g.. a list 
or scratch outline, words crossed out or inserted, elements clearly 
absent — for exampl?, no evidence of planning) and ask simple ques- 
tions (e.g., "Where did you learn to outline this way?" "What w( rd 
did you scratch out? Why?"). If the students responses conflict with 
-earlier general statements, gently question the contradiction. The 
student s answers might reveal more accurate information— earlier 
statements might have been the result of theorizing rat); t than ac- 
curate reporting of behavior. Of ecjual importance, fundamental 
conflicts between assumpticms about what one should do and what 
one actually does might be uncovered. Thus the interview pro- 
ceeds, the teacher or tutor avoiding judging and elaborate theoriz- 
ing while focusing the student continually on specific text features. 
(More refined procedures and instruments for analyzing the writ- 
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inu nrocess can he ioiiiid in Assessiiin Changes in ('omposiuii hy 
Lvstcr Faisley, Anna Skinner, David Jolliflc. and Kom-r CluTry of 
the Writing FroKrani Assessment Projeet at the Tniversit) of Texas 
at Austin J 

These post-hoe interviews can be enliuhteninu. hut, as I sug- 
nested in chapter 2, sueh (luestioninK suflers. from the fact that 
memory fades (juickly. A somewhat more eHective procechire would 
be to have the student compose* in front of the teacher or tutor. If 
the observer can put the student at ease, a uood deal of inibrmation 
could be narnered. The interviewer's (piesticms would still come 
alter the fa».»t. but s(M)n afti;r the fact. Many composinu choices would 
still be fresh in the student's memory. Of course, the tiMcher c*ould 
actually interrupt composing at salient moments — lonu pauses, for 
example. Such interrupticms can provide rich information but should 
be done sparingly The more interruptions, the more derailed d 
writer can become. 

Muriel Harris. Director of Purdue University s WVitinu I^b, has 
attenipti'd to ^aiii even more imnu*diate access to coniposinu pro- 
cesses by adapting for tutorial assessment tlie researchers tech- 
nitpie of speakinn-aloud protocol analysis. She has the student speak 
aloud while coniposing. audiotapes the session, and plays it back. 
Thus she and her student can pinpoint specific process problems. As 
1 noted while discussiuK the relative merits and limitations of vari- 
ous research techni(jues in chapter 2, not all students can be uuided 
to speak aloud while c^omposing, and those who can will he compos- 
iuR under unnatural conditions. Still, the speakinu-aloud techni(|ue 
reveals a remarkable amount of infonnaticm, and to insure validity 
this information can be checked against students' written products 
and other accounts of their composinu processes. 

What to do once information is garnered^ KenK*dy problematic 
assumptions and rules and supplement sparse strategii's tlirouuli 
conferences and tutorials. tbrouKh lessons, readings. CAI pro-ams. 
and through modelinn and small group work. 1 have further general 
as well as specific suggestions, and those will he spread throughout 
ttie remainder of this section. 

Knhancing Conceptions of the Composing Process 

As this study suggests, many of our students have developed nar- 
row or distorted conceptions of the writing process. Elsewhere 1 
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have speculati^d that sonu* causes ol siicli inaccurate* conceptions 
miKht rest in composition tcxtl)ooks and in onr profession s insis- 
tence on product correctness (over other (hnuMisions of discourse) 
and our research and training; institutions narrow definitions ot 
writing; skills/' Whatever the causes, (uir students' misconceptions 
profoundly iiflect their growth as writers. Fortunately, the new wave 
of process peda^o^ies provides some hroad assurance that students 
will be ofl'ered richer images ol what goes on in a writers mind, and 
the spread of c^onferencing and peer-editing approaches promises 
increasing insight into the writing prwesses of self and others. 

Still. I would strongly urge teachers to spend time discussing and 
revealing the intricacies, idiosyncracies. and rich complexities of 
cHMuposing. One series of pedagogical strategies: (Jive students ex- 
ceq)ts from interviews with professional writers who exhibit <liverse 
approaches to invention, planning, and revising. (The Paris Hvvietv 
series. Writers at Work, is a rich source. One provocative pair of 
authors would be Georges Simenon and Jack Kerouac; another less 
draniatically contrasting pair are Madiniir Nabokov and Krnest 
Hemingway.) Present students with tacts from manuscript studies — 
e.g.. that E. E. Ounimings revised some of his playful, seemingly 
simple iK)ems well over l(K) times. Keveal facts about our own com- 
IM)sing processes. Some teachers like Donald Murray even compose 
in front of their students. 

Though conferences and peer groups provide nunu*rous insights 
about prcKX'ss. we need to make sure that such iniorniation doesn t 
get lost, is somehow systematically shared. My VCIA colleagues 
Faye Feit/.man and Jim Williams rely on several different proce- 
dures to assure this sharing: they give their students writing process 
surveys and/or have them observe and report on their processes. 
Kxteiuling Feitzman's and Williams' approaches, we could even 
have our studcMits become novice researchers. {\\v locus of their 
mini-projects being their own writing prcuessi^s. They could speak 
aloud while composing (at sch(H)l or home). tapc» what they say. and 
transcribe interesting segments. If tape recorders are not available, 
they could observe and interview each other using post-hoc or 
speaking-aloud techni(|ues Finally, we could expose them to the 
composing processes of students who might (but might not) be 
worse off than they aie: give them, fur I'xaniple. a segment of Li/s 
case study— perhaps where shes editing prematurely or having 
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trnublf planninu. It strikes ine that, particularly lor rcnieilial writ- 
ers, it cniiki he very valuable ibr students to uain some distance 
rroiii the coinpnsinu that can so en snarl them and come to under- 
stand how coniposinu can ^o awry. 

Please understand, I am not suK^estin^ that we turn our courses 
into comi>osition T-«roups and endlessly spin the cotton candy of 
our own mental complexity. I am siiuuestin« that we take some time 
to educate students and let them educate us and each other about 
the composing pn)cess How else will we find out what lies be- 
hind the iaint noiseol their scribbliuK pens? As important, how else 
will they beyin to demystify their own processes? And with de- 
mystification, true education be^ins. 

What would such education yield? Three ueneral results, tlie first 
and second at first glance paradoxical: 
. 1. An awareness ot the rich timctiunal inihvichial ditierences in 
c^)ni|)osinK. 

2. An awareness of certain ueneral realities that seem to hold lor 
most writinR. An example: One's best writing does not necessarily 
come fully fiirnied even the brilliant, seeminuly spontaneous per- 
tbrniance <e.K., the verse produced by the Renaissance poets who 
donned the mask of spre/zatura; Kerouac's three-day sprint through 
The Subterraneans) is built on slowly acipiired technical virtuosity. 
prethinkinR. and rehearsal. 

3. An awareness of coimter|)roductive priKedures. 

These three goals ctimbined would Jo a kit to forestall or correct 
the sorts of misleading assumptions and counter|)roductive .behav- 
ior^: revealed in this study 

Rigid Rules: Tbe Absence of Context 

One of the most dramatic ditierences between this study's high- 
and low-blockers is. in some ways, tbe least surprising: the presence 
or absence of rigid rides. The teaching, practice, and receiving of 
writing has Km) often and too zealously been reduced by Hnglish 
professionals and the larger cidture alike to the teaching and envok- 
ing of rules. Rules, particidarly absolute or simplified ones, make a 
complex pn)cess less mysterious and threatening. Many of our less 
al)le writers constantly ask us for rides so as to dispel their uncer- 
tainty, and. as Mary N'aiana Taylor's study oj teachers' attitudes to- 
:Ward usage has suggested, we teachers might react to insecurity 
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about laiiRuaHf hv ri'sOrtiiiK to absolutes/ (How conilortinn it li-cls 
especiallv in an acadfmic settinn. to rely on tbe authoritative wit ol 
Orwell or E. B. White or Jaaiues Bar/.un.) And the problem oeciirs 
not simplv with Rranunar and style. The coniposinn pnKess itself is 
often reduced and simplified in textbooks because it is too complex a 
process to l>e presented in its inultifacfted richness." There are all 
sorts of reasons, then— psychodynamic to socioloKical to conni- 
tive— to explain whv rules have bec-ome synonymous with comi)os- 
inn. Unf«)rtunatelv. the rules are often represented in rinid. abso- 
lute narrow wavs. As we've seen, rinid rules fiKUs the writer s innul 
too narrowlv. don't allow him to work eflectively with the lar«e is- 
sues.of the writing task. They also skew his linnuistic and rhetorical 
iudnnients. True, writing— like any nonrandom intellectual task- 
is a rule-governed behavior, but. as this study suggests, the rules n) 
the fluent writers inind are. fbr the most part. niultiopti.Hial and 



flexible. 1 I » i 

Rules about grammar, about pr.K-ess. about style, alxnit ioriu 
sh<nild not he taught as dicta. Even nominali/ations. passives, highly 
complex svntax. the abstracti.»ns Struiik abhors am have linguistic 
p.svcholinguistic. rhetorical, cognitive justification.'^ V\e teachers of 
English must teach rules appropriately-that is. as propositions 
alwut writing that have a history and a sociology and that are con- 
textual, that are appropriate in some cases and not appropriate in 
others, that, in short, are dependent on the aims of discourse and 
are not tliemselves the aim of discourse. 

I will ofier a few suggestions on the teaching of propositions about 
writing through the course of this section, particularly in the last 
several pages. The teacher interested in reading discussi.ms of cer- 
tain of the grammar and usage rules we take as absolutes can begin 
with the following accessible and enjoyable articles and books: Irene 
Teoh Brosnahan. "A Few (;(«)d Words for the Comma Splice. Col- 
lege English .'W (Oct. 197fi): 1S4-S8; Charles H. Kline Jr. and 
VV. Dean Meinering. "Formal Fragments: The English Minor Sen- 
tence " Research in the Teaching of Etialish ll (Fall 1977): 97-110; 
Elizabeth S. Sklai. 'The Possessive Apostrophe: Ihe Development 
and Decline of a Crc.ked Mark." Collede English 3S (Oct. 1976): 
175- Jane R. VValpole. 'Why Must the Passive Be Damned. 
Cullea*^ Compositiim uml CommuniattUm 30 (Oct. 1979): 2.51-54; 
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Richard A. Linhani. "Tlu* AhnsaUf of rsa«c'/' Tfw Virmia Quar- 
terly Hciivw 53 (WinttT U)77): 32- 54; anil Jim Qiiinii, AmirUau 
ToHfiue and Cheek {Sew York: Fantlu'oii. i»SOI. 

Inh'r|>r('tinK Assi'KimuMits: KccDiisidmiin Invt'iition 

Sfveral hinh-hliKkfrs suhmittt'd cxtrtMiu'ly limited final dr.U*t!j 
partially lu'canst' tlu-y st-t init to intt*rim*t the study s assignment in 
eonnter|)nKinctive ways. Ciary comes to mind with Ins procedures 
that Kenerated myriad data and endless hsts. While discnssinu im- 
plications oHfiis stiuK tor a coKnitive model oi' composing. I noted 
that the most ettective interi)retive plans seemed to fit the demands 
of the stndy's writinH task. If that oliservation can he Kenerali/ed 
heyond the confines of this study, it has important implications Ibr 
the way we teach stndents ahoiFt prewritin^ and invention. 

Some current invention strateuies like hrainstormiuK asid free- 
writinu enconrajy;e the student to Henerate material without con- 
straint, ('ertainly there* are times when such lecnnd creativity is 
helpful. But I suspect that the more prescribed a task is. the less 
effective such freewheeliiiH strateuies miuht he: the student gener- 
ates a morass of ideas that can lead to more disorder than order, 
more confusing divernence than clarifyinn li>t "s. Perhaps fairly cir- 
cuniscrihed tasks would hetterj)e approached with more defined, 
thouuh still Kcneral. heuristics: Aristoth's topics or Burkes pentad 
or the Tanmeniist's particle. wa\ e, field framework. And recently, 
cxnnposition specialists have developed heuristics for more specific 
purtK)ses: tor example, heuristics tor expressive and persuasive writ- 
inn and tor helping the writer envision audience."* None of the writ- 
ers 1 ohserved. either in pilot er final studies, relied on any of the 
forenoiuK heuristics, so 1 ha\'e no empirical base from which to spec- 
ulate on their relation to Huency or hiockinu. Such heuristics would 
seem to aid the stymied writer hy encimraginua locused production 
of ideas. But niy examination of intlexihle strategies in hi^i-Mockers 
also leads me to believe that any heuristic (lor heuristics' ^ire strat- 
egies) could be inappropriately reduced to an inflexible Kric^\ as con- 
straininn as the most static outline. And. too. any heuristicVan he 
misapplied. (Christensens n^'uerative rhetoric, tor example, \vould 
not work well with many abstract expository tasks, tliouyh it can he 
a iKiwertnl heuristic Ibr descripti\ c w ritin«. ) 
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Heuristics and other inveiitinn/prvwritjiin strategies are often 
presented its lieinU ecinallv applicable to all sorts of tasks. Bnt if it 
is true that eflective interpretive planners are skillful in niatchiuu 
their strateuies to the spw»cific (pialittes and constraints of a task, 
then one strateK> niiulit not he as jiood as another Yes, the more 
strateuies the writer possesses, the better And it is definiteU' true 
that the strategies must l>e tau«lit as strateuies, as dynamic, Hexilile 
processes — which, of course, contributes to their applicability. But 
it seems to me that we teachers ouuht to show our students that the 
writinn task and the writers situation determine which (even flexi- 
ble. nudtipuq)Ose) strategy is niost appropriate. How defined is the 
task? ("Write on a social issue that concerns you * or "Discuss vejje- 
table imanery in To His Ciyy Mistress.'* ) How nnich does the writer 
already know? What are the task's lenuth and time limits? What is 
the pur|>ose of the task? (To evoke an expressive or more academi- 
cally formal res|)i)nse?) Some of these concerns are basely prajj- 
matic. others iuvitinuly conceptual. But all are important, for they 
raise the context of the writing task and remind us that strateuies 
are not envoked in some abstract and rarified dimension but in real 
envinmments with multiple constraints. We should teach students 
to match strategy with environment. 

FlanniuK tor WritinK 

Theorists from Kichard l^rson to l.inda Flower and John Hayes 
have made clear the need for instruction in strateKically rich plans 
for writing. I here is no need to repeat their thesis, (nily to support 
it: our students need a variety of flexil)le pic ninn strateuies. strat- 
egies that aid them in orderiuK complex intormation and that, in ad- 
dition, hold the i)otential for aidinn them in discovering iuibrma- 
tion^The only point 1 would add here is that no one strategy is Ix'st 
for all students and all assignments. Individual differences of stu- 
dent and task must be kept in mind. Of course, the more strategies 
or variations of strategies a student knows, the more facile he is 
likely to be. Both in "Rigid Rules" and in the present study, low- 
bkKkers worked with plans that aided their fluency. 

But my pilot •todies as well d% the present investigatiort reveal 
another dimensi<m of the problem. It's not simply that students 
don t, K>osely speaking, know strategies, it s that some of them don't 
trulv understand the planning process. They learn a pattern (the 
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classic oiitliiu* or spoke outlines or CJabriclU* Kico s cluster dia^iranis) 
hut not the mental operations the patterns represent. It s as thou^^h 
theyVe jneniorizecl a mathematical iornialisni without understand- 
ing the niatiiematics it represents. It will be availed that Liz knew 
that ibr "a specific kind of paper** (one, it seems, that pretty nnidi 
calls for a listing of information) the classic outline mi^ht be useful. 
But she didn t cpiite see how to transfer the principles of the outline 
to other tasks; I suspect that the a)mplexities of coordination and 
sulK)rclination. as reflected — at least in theory — in tlie classic out* 
line pattern, were not entirely clear to her. (This is not to say that 
the pattern itself does justice to those complexities, only that Li/ 
didn t seem to ^rasp and be able to transfer the operations the clas- 
sic outline does represent.,) A variation of this problem wiis mani- 
fested by Martha in **KiKid Rules." She could construct an elaborate 
pnK*ess chart that did show the relations anions disparate bits of in- 
formation, but didn t seem to be 4h\v to make the bridge from her 
plan to an essay. The tt)mplex weaving became an end in itself; her 
plan did not lead outward to discourse. To c*ontinue the earlier 
mathematical analogy, she did understand the formalism but couldn t 
use it to solve problems. 

Li/*s and Nfartha*s problems are not the same, but both siiggest a 
disjunction between the proc*i*sses and intentions of planning and 
the means we Mse to represent that pnK'ess and intention. This dis- 
junction helps explain the inflexibility of some high-bl(K*kers' plan- 
ning strategies and suggests that we teachers must not assume 
competence in planning when we see our students scribbling (nit 
plans. We need to test that competence, particularly where plan- 
ning for "higher-lever* exposition is ctmcrrned. for that kind of dis- 
course particularly requires an understanding of the relationships of 
abstractions. 

One final thought. Three high-blockers ({uestioned planning as 
being constraining, as limiting the spontaneous pla>' of ideas. E.jr- 
lier I suggested that such perceptions of planning could well be 
based on |>owerful assumptions. It strikes me now that these three 
students miglit also be reacting to the static, empty fornndae that 
tiM) often pass for plans in our classrooms and textb(K)ks. Such advo- 
cates of spontaneity need to be shown that some planning strategies 
are fluid, aid in discovery. b(*con;e ways of enhancing rather than 
restricting the play of ideas. 
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Not Structures but Strategies 

There is no need to summarize the very large hody of pedagogical 
theory and research on sentenc*e styHstics, paragraphing, or dis- 
course structures. What does seem warranted from this study's 
data, though, is a vote rn favor of teaching patterns, structures, and 
frameworks. Such a vote seems odd, given the problems some of the 
high-blockers had with patterns and structures. Til address this is- 
sue of constraint vs. flexibihty in the last part of this section, but let 
me note here that low-blockers simply had more — or more flexi- 
ble — sentence-level to broad discourse-level patten.s at their dis- 
posal. (Of course, 'as I suggested earlier in this chapter, some high- 
blockers inay have had rich repertoires of such patterns; but weren't 
able to display them because they were stymied l)y premature edit- 
ing, conflicts, etc.) At the heart of some low-blockers* facility wa^ 
the ability to adapt patterns that could be constraining. Glenn modi- 
fied the standard five-paragraph pattern to suit his needs. Tm also 
reminded of Debbie, one of the fluent writers in "Rigid Rules": 

In high school I was given a formula that stated that you must write a 
thesis paragraph with only three points in it, and then develop each of 
those i)oint$. When I hit college I was given longer assignments. That 
stu^k ine for a bit, but then I realized that I c*ould use as many ideas in 
my thesis p^iragraph as I needed and then develop paragraphs for each 
one." 

Debbie asked a teaching assistant if her modification was sensible. 
The TA said yes, she tried it out. and it worked. 

What we must rememb^ is that many of our student writers are 
hampered by a lack of sentence, paragraph, and discourse patterns 
with which they can present complex information. We must also 
keep in mind that as writers develop, there are often stages in their 
growth where they rely on nartow and simple patterns. The ques- 
tion is, are these patterns presented by teachers as rigid frame- 
works, as ends in themselves, or as structures that are to be built 
upon? From another perspective, are the structures taught both as 
structures ahd strategies, as approaches that can be varied as rhe- 
torical need "arises? If they are, then it seems likely that there will 
be greater chancu^that students will underst !id that forqi. is subor- 
dinate to intent and will be able to use these forms with some flexi- 
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bility. From their reports, it sounds ' 'Ve neither Glenn nor Debbie 
was taught the five-pairagraph pattern in this fashion. Bnt i)oth bad 
ftirther interactions with teachers (and perhaps both are fairly flexi- 
ble problem jjolvers) that helped them modify an originally stittic 
form. Why not teach strnctures in such a way to begin with? 

Attitudes Toward Writing 

Among the issuer potentially related to attitudes toward writing, 
the expression and app) nation of evaluative criteria emerged as a 
process worth wnsidering further 1 indirectly dealt with some is- 
sues related to evaluative criteria when discussing assumptions and 
rules, for writers invoke these when evaluating their work. Bnt 
\^orth further consideration are the manner and atmosphere in 
which students gain their criteria and the manner, in turn, in which 
they apply them. Are criteria applied rigidly. one-dimensionalU; 
ac*ontextually« without adequate understanding? Li/ comes to mind. 
She dutifully (mis)applied a variety of stylistic rules while generat- 
ing ideas, and some of the rules were rules she didn't ade'-.iately 
grasp. ("When (a textbook author is] talking about *to be* verbs. I 
don't really even imclerstand what he's saying.**) bi the way we dis- 
cuss writing, particularly issues of usage and style, in the way we 
ciMnment on student papers, in the models of good writing we pre- 
sent» do we encourage inflexibility and misapplication? And do we 
(or our books) convey such monolithic authority that some of our 
students will follow our word even though they don t understand it? 

One implication of the almve is that we should help our studimts 
understand why they say what they do about their writing. One way 
we can contribute to their ability to evaluate their work is to encour- 
age them U) discuss the reasons behind their compositional choices 
(or the reasons behind their judgments of others* — peers' or pnifes- 
sionals* — work). Liz revealed the source of an editing rule as well as 
her i^)nfusion about it. A teacher or tutor could then help her better 
understand the rule and place it in its proper context and could fur- 
ther get her to reflect on why she follows a rule when she doe«:n*t 
understand it. 

We ct)uld also help our students come to understand that one ap- 
plies different criteria to difierent phases of the composing process 
and to difierent kinds of discourse. They would see that, say. edit- 
ing, is only one dimension of writing; therefore, the criteria one 
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would use when preparing a paper for sul)mis,sion might be (juite 
different from criteria one would use when generating ideas or writ- 
ing oneself out of a conceptual tangle. If a student judges all phases 
of t^omposing and all aims of dist^ourse by a single set of criteria, 
then he will be evaluating narrowly, might well block, and certainly 
won't grow as a writer. In line with these concerns, how have we 
taught our students to respond to mistakes — not just to editing er- 
rors, but to the kinds of stylistic and rhetorical blunders that inevita- 
bly result from trying the difficult? Anna Brito, the scientist in An 
bmgined World, says, "To be frightened of making mistakes is to be 
in prison." Writers grow by trying the new. And new conceptual 
ccmstraints, new stylistic patterns, new audiences bring their own 
difficulties. If students aren't provided with an appropriate percep- 
tion of such challenges, they might well be imprisoned by a set of 
criteria that are appropriate for their more manageable tasks. 

In brief, we need to help our students develop the capacity to 
judge their own work — to judge it appropriately, keeping context 
and purpose in mind, and to temper their usual judgment as they 
struggle with the sorts of new tasks that, ultimately, will enhance 
and develop the criteria by which they will then judge future work. 

The Pedagogical Conflict Between Structure and Flexibility 

Much of this section stands as a caveat against narrow prescrip- 
tions, But it is also true that we cannot teach everything as relative. 
As I mentioned while discussing the study's implications for a cogni- 
tive model of composing, some writing rules are not multioptional. 
Furthermore, there are times when almost any proposition or strat- 
egy might have to be taught rigidly. People often need narrow pa- 
rameters and rote practice to master a particular technique. In or- 
der to balance out a particular student's overly distant, needlessly 
complicated prose, a teacher might have to have her temporarily 
write without recourse to the passive voice. To ht'lp a writer strug- 
gling to find form for his ideSs, a tutor might need to present certain 
simplified distwirse patterns, even the five-paragraph form.*^ On 
the positive side, we often help students grow as writers by forcing 
them to practice tight stylistic and formal patterns: complex syntac- 
tic schemes and rhetorical tropes, and, for those in our creative 
writing classes, dialogic rhythms and poetic forms. In the beginning 
of such instruction, a certain cookbookish regularity is necessary. 
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The ({uestion is, thva, ho v do we teachers avoid inculcating the 
rigid rules and narrow strate;ries that were c^nistricting the l)Iockers 
in **Rigid Rules" and the present study? The answers lie in slow 
weaning, in gradual loosening of structure and expanding of op- 
tions, in introducing new contexts, in careful monitoring. Let me 
illustrate with several examples. 

The first example deals with the teaching of style. Let us suppose 
that a teacher decides to expand students* stylistic options by pre- 
senting Christensen's generative stylistics. One way to pass the 
cumulative pattern along is to have students imitate the sentences 
Christensen singles out/^ require them to generate sentences that 
fit the pattern, and then require them to produce such sentences in 
their own prose. Instruction aimed at building syntactic fluency 
would usually stop here. But I wo^ld suggest further instruction. 
Once students can demonstrate the pattern and can produce it, the 
teacher should then turn to discussion of the purpose and appropri- 
ateness of the cumulative sentence in various kinds of discourse. 
Students would examine passages of fictional prose of the kind from 
which Christensen borrowed his examples. Then students would 
examine passages of academic exposition or business and techni- 
cal writing. They would find, as Sandra Thompson nicely demon- 
strated/** that there are relatively few firee modifiers in exposition 
because one of the primary discourse purposes of free modifiers is to 
describe or» to use her term, "depict.** Much more depictive image- 
evoking goes on in fiction than, say, in reports or analyses. Teachers 
can then have students examine their own Christensen-Hke essays 
and their papers for political science or biology and perform their 
own tallies of free modifiers. This sort of movement from narrow 
drill to contextual exploration assures a teacher that though stu- 
dents are mastering certain stylistic strategies, they are also coming 
to understand that stylistic options aren't executed in a discourse 
vacuum. Students with such knowledge won't come to think that 
the best sentence is always the longest or the most modified or the 
most descriptive. 

Another example, one dealing with form. A teacher of a remedial 
writing c*ourse sees that his students are having trouble writing even 
simple comparisons. The teacher could begin addressing the prob- 
lem by showing the students a simple compare/contrast pattern 
(e.g., one in which a similarity is established in one paragraph and a 
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difference is establish<?u in the second). Students would use the pat- 
tern to write brief compare/contrast papers. Then the teacher ofJ'ers 
a second, somewhat more tt)mplex pattern (e.g.. one in which a 
similarity and a difference are treated in one parajjraph. then a sec- 
ond similarity and difference in a second paragraph). Again, stu- 
dents would use the pattern to write brief compare/contrast papers. 
Possibly the teacher ct)uld then move to aii even more complex pat- 
tern (e.g.. one in which several similarities and several differences 
are treated in each of two or three paragraphs). The teacher, in 
short, would help his students build a repertoire of standard, worka- 
day forms. 

Now this could certainly be an appropriate point at which to stop 
instruction. But, to insure a true understanding of and facihty with 
these patterns, three to four more steps are necessary: (1) Make sure 
students understand that the patterns theyVe practicing are just 
that, patterns — formal conveniences by which information can be 
laid out in a predictable way (2) Distinguish between patterns, 
which are cognitive and rhetorical conveniences for a reader, and 
strategies, which are procedures the writer uses to explore material 
A writer might compare dates, events, or artifacts in a number of 
unneat. unpatterned ways when she is thinking through her paper, 
but that freewheeling exploration is not accessible to a reader of 
school papers, so other — more orderly — structuring is necessary 
And, then, there are also instances when discourse patterns can be 
presented as both structures and strategies, as ways of exploring in- 
formation as well as ways of presenting it. (3) Because these patterns 
are conventions and conveniences, they can be reconsidered. If 
while writing up his ideas, a student thinks of new ideas that won t 
fit. say. the simple one-similarity, one-paragraph model he's using, 
then he should modify or even discard his model. His teacher or 
tutor can help him with this recasting. (4) If enough time remains in 
the ciuarter or semester, ttie teacher should provide opportunities 
for students to use the pattern(s) in a variety of discourse situations 
and purposes. For example, students could rely on comparing and 
contrasting to write a typical social science extended definition; 
they could also use a simple compare/contrast pattern to set down 
pros and cons of a decision in a letter to their schools chancellor, 
and so on. These writing tasks would allow students to see, once 
again, how even circumscribed language patterns can be incorpo- 
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rated into a variety of discourse needs. So, while it inipht be neces- 
sary to begin teaching a pattern in a somewhat narrow way» the 
teacher can slowly expand the shapes and uses the pattern can take. 

The two examples come from the classroom and extend over 
time. When the teacher or tutor works with a student or set of stu- 
dents for so long a time, a rich context for rules, patterns, and strat- 
egies can be established, and the understanding of that context can 
be gauged via assignments, student comraents, and teacher obser- 
vation. Unfortunately, not all writing instruction is afforded so much 
time or occurs in so neat and sequential a fashion. Often the teacher 
or tutor during conference notices a particular problem, discusses 
it, has the student carry out a few on-the-spot exercises, and the 
clock runs out. My advive here would be, first, that the teacher or 
tutor condense and provide with illustration, if possible, the sort of 
discussion of context and purpose that has characterized this sec- 
tion. Sec'ond, tllRteacher or tutor should keep a record of the prob- 
lems discussed with a student. Teachers* files of papers can provide 
such a record; tutors most likely need to keep a log or journal. The 
teacher or tutor should periodically review a student s record and 
test the understanding of solutions to problems discussed during 
previous sessions. Donald Wasson, of UCLA's AAP Tutorial Center, 
provided me with a striking example of why such periodic checks 
are necessary. Reading a student s paper, he saw the sort of frag- 
ment the young man used to make but no longer did: "The reason,* 
my mother told me when I was growing up, 'if Jesus had not died for 
us we would not be here today.*" Donald had the good sense not to 
automatically la» nch into drills on the fragment but, instead, to ask 
the student ahoi the construction of the sentence. The student ex- 
plained that he ow^inally used "Because" raiher than "The reason" 
but remembered that Donald had once told him "'because' causes 
fragments." Th** "ititement was probably misinterpreted or remem- 
bered out of context, or perhaps Donald blurted it out in exaspera- 
tion, but it stands as a dramatic prod to all of us to make sure our 
advice is appropriately stated — cautious, contextual, and very 
clear — a id to make sure to circle back to old problems. It also re- 
minds us to ask ({uestions — the diagnosing of pnKess I began this 
section with — l)efore we begin to tell students how to do what we 
assume they can't do. 
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IT IS A CLICHE TO say a study haises more questions than it 
answers, but in the present case the cliche is all too appropriate. 
The fact that writer s block is so broad and unstudied a problem and 
the fact that the present study, of necessity, is Hmited to the cogni- 
tive dimension of the problem means that a good deal more about 
stymied composing needs to be discussed and explored. At least six 
general areas warrant further study. 

The Relation of Blocking to Discourse Mode and Audience 

The current study involved one discourse mode and one kind of 
audience: academic exposition written for academic readers. Would 
blocking or fluency vary, however, as the writer moved outward 
from, to use James Britton s model, expressive discourse to transac- 
tional discourse or, in the other direction, toward poetic discourse?' 
Expressed within another framework, would blocking or fluency be 
affected as the writer moved along James Mofletts twin continua: 
I/it (ranging from very personal to impersonal involvement in the 
topic) and I/you (ranging from intimate to distant connection with 
audience)?^ More speciBcally, would the kinds, numbers, and ratios 
of rules, plans, assumptions, evaluations, etc., change as discourse 
and audience changed? Is writer s block state-specific rather than a 
pervasive trait? 
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The Relation of Blocking tg Situational Context 

Tillie Olsen hi»ij argued that stymied fluency could well have its 
origin in a writers social milieu/ Following Olsens lead, the so- 
ciopolitical variables of a student s writing environment should be 
examined. Would the number, kind, and ratio of composing sub- 
processes and behaviors vary as the writer moved from a school to a 
more unstructured and/or more intimate setting? How related are 
the enactment of these subprocesses (especially rules) to the stu- 
dents' perceptions of the nature and demands of the academic set- 
ting? Within the sch(H)l environment, would variation in teaching 
style affect blocking? Would blocking correlate with the sociometri- 
cally determined position of students in classes; with students' per- 
ceptions of how seriously their written expression is taken; with 
ethnic and social class background? 

Temporal Constraints and the Function of the Deadline 

The temporal constraints of the present study were partially the 
result of technological limitations but served the purpose of enhanc- 
ing the simulation of a school writing environment. But how would 
high-blockers perform if they had more time to reread, prewrite, 
and plan, and more time to revise? Would writers like Liz even- 
tually l>ecome unstuck? 

Of particular interest, given the cases of the three high-blockers, 
Terryl, Stephanie, and Debbie, is the deadline. While some writers 
in some situations are negatively affected by deadlines, others (like 
these three students) are impelled toward the page for one or more 
of the following related reasons: (1) Uncertainties about skill and 
fears of evaluation are swept aside (perhaps by some higher-order 
rule) as the student is focused on the task. (2) Rumination, playful 
reflection, the weighing of alternatives are cut short. It is, after all, 
easier to think about writing than it \y to write. The deadline chan- 
nels thinking, p) Clear temporal boundaries are established, mak- 
ing the task seem more manageable. (4) In line with the classical 
Yerkes-Dodson law that moderate anxiety is motivating,^ the dead- 
luie could raise u writer *s anxiety enough to spark fluency. It would 
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be instructive to explore the role deadlines play in different tasks in 
different modes for different audiences. Does, for example, the 
deadline spark the production of expository/transactional discourse 
but stymie poetic discourse? Does the deadline become less benefi- 
cial as discourse becomes more personal and/or more intimately 
connected to auditnce? 

f 

Cataloguing Composing Subprocesses and Exploring the 
Internalization of Particular Subprocesses 

"Rigid Rules," the present study, and Muriel Harris* compilation 
of txjntradictory rules voiced by students^ suggest that there are 
myriad rules, plannmg strategies, assumptions, and evaluative cri- 
teria used by student writers. Some aid composing, some limit it. 
The more writing teachers knew about these rules, plans, etc., the 
better diagnosticians of certain kinds of writing problems they 
would be. From open-ended r/iestionnaires, post-hoc interviews, 
and speaking-aloud and stimulated-recall protocols, researchers 
could construct catalogues of specific manifestations of composing 
subprocesses. The sources of these rules, plans, etc., would also be 
important to know — not only to help remedy certain writing prob- 
lems but also to gain insight into the contexts in which students 
learn to write. In addition to the above-mentioned methods of 
gaining information from students themselves, researchers cou\d 
analyze writing textbooks to uncover the rules, assumptions, and 
ct)nceptualizations of composing explicitly or implicitly presented 
there. Researchers could also conduct ethnographic investigations 
of student writing environments to find out more about the way 
rules and planning strategies are taught. 

Finally, valuable information on how rules are internalized, modi- 
fied, and enacted t^uld be gained from pre-post studies similar.to 
standard intervention experiments in which students are tested, 
taught a method, and tested again. This time, though, the focus and 
intent would be different. Students would be given instructioa in, 
say, the use of certain rhetorical devices. They would then' be post- 
tested, but, also, their composing processes would be examined via 
post-hoc interviews or speaking-aloud or stimulated-recall analyses. 
These investigations could provide some insight into the ways that 
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what is taught is variously processed, made ones own, and em- 
ployed. Manipulating treatment groups so that the rhetorical de- 
vices are taught in narrow fashion or in relation to audience and pur- 
pose could provide insight on the development of rigid or flexible 
rules. 



The Relation of Cognitive Styles and Personality 
• Characteristics to Blocking 

Several case studies in **The Cognitive Dimensio!i of Writers 
Block" (those of Terryl and Gary) suggest a relationship between 
composing styles and blocking. The case study of Glenn (and of 
Stephanie in 'The Cognitive Dimension of Writprs Block") further 
suggests that personality characteristics could be related to proficient 
or Hmited composing.^ However, the present .study did not involve 
the sort of testing and extended clinical interviews that would be 
neceswry to diagnose cognitive style or dimensions of personality. As 
for precedent, my colleague Marcelta Graffin is currently engaged in 
a study of th^ relation of field-dependent and field-independent cog- 
nitive styles to composing, but, to date, no such work has been com- 
pleted. Sharon Pianko relied on George Kelly s personal c*onstruct 
theory of personality to explore her writers* perceptions of the 
world. ^ Th .* present study sought explai. dons for cH)mposing be- 
haviors in the writers' cognitive domain: rules, planning strategies, 
attitudes, and, on a higher level, executive strategies and assump- 
tions. But more fundamental and pervasive styles and predilections 
c^ould exist; if the reality of these could be demonstrated and their 
clear relation to composing shown, then the present study couid be 
thought of as revealing a ct)gnitive typology of deep and r mprehen- 
' sive proce$»ses and orientations. 

The Relation of Blocking and Writing Experience 

It was a bit surprising to find that the three students in the study 
who had the most writing experience and voiced some of the most 
personal attachments to writing were also high-blockers. The cases 
of these three (Liz, Terryl, Ruth)» all of whom are upper-division 
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English majors, raise the possibility that us writers develop (at least 
within the school setting) they can blot»k more. Five reasons for the 
relation of blocking and experience are possible: (1) The more a stu- 
\dent gets involved in writing, the more important it is, the more it 
reflects her intelligence and values. With thii involvement comes a 
potential increase in anxiety. (2) Desiring growth, the writer con- 
tinues to challenge himself— continues to face or invent assign- 
ments that test, for example, his existing strategies for cn)niplexity. 
He does not rely on the easy approach, the obvious compositional 
solution, the already mastered pattern. (3) The writer increasingly 
views writing as poetic discourse, in Britton s sense.** Writing be- 
comes more a process with its own justiBcation; text becomes more 
an object to be refined. This poetic involvement yields felicitous 
prose but can also result in premature editing. (4) As v/riters read 
about other writers, they begin to adopt certain assumptions (e.g., 
romantic inspiration notions), some of which might mislead. The.se 
misleading assumptions lead students to write as they think they 
ought to rather than as they best can. (5) English departments are at 
fault. They perhaps instill innumerable rules, assumptions, and cri- 
teria — some arbitrary, some rigid, some contradictory. And depart- 
ments might champion too strongly the literary quip, the grand 
phrase, narrowing all discourse to variations of poeiic discou 

The present study has defined writers block as a prub'e as, 
from a pragmatic perspective, viewed restricted fluency as a liability 
in the school setting. Considering the cases of Liz and Gary, it 
would be hard to deny the appropriateness of this praf^matic per- 
spective. But the above discussion of experience and blocking sug- 
gests that, in some cases, writers hlovk might be an inevitable part 
of compositional growth. Britton et al. have noted that '^difficulties 
may actually increase as the writer becomes more proficient.''^ And, 
perhaps, as the writer betximes more proficient, writing begins to 
mean more and involve more risks, new structural problems are 
faced for which new strategies must be learned, the surface of lan- 
guage gains increasing importance, and new syntactic patterns and 
semantic textures are attempted. Blocking can result. Longitudinal 
studies of writers would shed liglit here, could explore the pos- 
sibility that some blocking might be inevitable as yet greater and 
mofe skilled fluency is sought. 
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Appendix A 
Writer s Block Questionnaire 



BELOW ARE 24 statements about what people do oh how 
they feel when they write. Under each is a five-point scale describ- 
ing degrees of agreement or disagreement with the statement. We 
would like you to fill in the dot under the degree of agreement or 
disagreement that best describes your own writing behavior. For ex- 
ample, if the statement reads*. 

Like Hemingway, I write standing up. 
and if you rarely or never write standing up, you should respond in 
the following way: 
This Deschibes 
What I Do oh 
How I Feel: 

ALMOST ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMfrlS OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

(W\olQO%o( (75% of (50% of the (25% of the (OtolOfC-of 
the lime) the time) time) time) ihe <ime) 



If another statement read^: 

I write with #2 pencils, 
and if you sometimes do (that is, not always and not rarely but about 
half the time), you should respond: 
This Describes 
What I Do oh 
How I Feel: 

almost ALWAYS OFTEN SOViETlMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

(90 to 100% of (75% of (50% of the (25% the (0 to 10% of 
the lime) the time) i^ime) time) the time) 

o o • o 0 
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This questionnaire recjuires that you reflect on your writing be- 
havior. Some items will be easy^to answer, but others might be a 
little dtfRcult because youll have to analyze what you do by habit. It 
would probably be l>est to recall exactly what you did when you 
wrote a recent paper. This way you can report what you actually do, 
not what you wish you could do. Obviously, you will not be graded 
on this. Therefore, you can feel free to'candidly rejiort what you do 
and feel when you write. Again, don't report what you would like to 
do and feet but what you actually do and feel. For that fact, as you 
work through the questionnaire you might realize that an earlier re- 
sponse wasn't right. If that happens, it is OK to go back and change 
your answer to rnuke it more accurate. 

1) Even thougli it is difficult at times, I enjoy writing'. 
This Dksi ribks 

What I Do or 
How I Fkei : 

ALMOST ALWAYS OhTKN SOMETIMES OtX ASIONALLY ALMOST N'EVEH 

(90 lo of (75<3t of (.m ()l the (25^ of ihe (0 to \in of 
the time) the time) time) time) the time) 

0 0 0 0 0 

2) IVe seen some really good writing, and my writing doesn t 
mutci) up to it, 

ALMOST ALWAYS om:N SOMETIMES CXJCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

O 0 0 0 0 ' 

3) My first paragraph has to be perfect before I'll go on, 

ALMOST ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALhfOST NEVER 

O 0 O 0 0 

4) I have to hand in assignments late because I can*t get the words 
on paper, 

ALMOST ALWAYS UhTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

0 0 0 0 0 

5) It is hard for me to write on topics that could be written about 
from a number of angles. 

ALMOST ALWAYS MfTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALNtOST NEVER 
0 0 ♦O 0 0 

6) I like having the opportunity to express my ideas in writing. 

ALMOST ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

O 0 0 0 o 

7) There are times when I sii at my desk for hours, unable te write 
a thing, 

ALMOST ALWAYS OhTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

0 0 0 O 0 
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8) ril wait MRtil iVe found just the right phrase. 

ALMOST ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

.0 o o ' o o 



9) While writing a paper, Til hit places that keep me stuck for an 
hour or more. 

ALMOST ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

0 0 0 0 o 

10) My teachers are familiar with so much good writing that my 
• writing must look bad by comparison. 

ALMOST ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

O .0 O O O 

11) I have trouble figuring out how to write on issues that have 
many interpretations. 

ALMOST ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

O ' O O O O 

12) There are times when it takes me over two hours to write my 
first paragraph. 

ALMOST ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

0 0 0 0 O 

13) I think my writing is good. 

Al MOST ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

0 0 0 0 O 

14) I riiit^vcr deadlines because I get stuck while trying to write my 
paper. 

ALMOST ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

0 0 0 0 O 

15) There are times when Vm not sure How to organize all the infor- 
mation Ive gathered for a paper. 

ALMOST ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 
0 0 0 0 O 

16) I find myself writing a sentence then erasing it, trying another 
sentence, then scratching it out. I might do this for some time. 

ALMOST ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

O O C O O 

17) It is awfully hard for me to get started on a paper. 

ALMOST ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

O O O 0^0 

18) Each sentence I write has to be just right before Til go on to the 
next sentence. 

ALMOST ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 
0 0 0 0 o 
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19) I find it difficult to write essays on books and articles that are 
very complex. 

ALMOST /U.WAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

_ a~ * — . O Q- — ^ Q 

20) I think of my instructors reacting to my writing in a positive 
way. 

ALMOST ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

o o o o o 

21) Writing is a very unpleasant experience for me. 

ALMOST ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

o o o o o 

22) There are times when I find it hard to write what I mean. 

ALMOST ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES OCCASlONALi^Y ALMOST NEVER 

o o o o o 

23) I have trouble with writing assignments that ask me to compare 
and contrast or analyze. 

ALMOST ALWAYS OfTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

o o o o o 

24) Some people experience periods when, no matter how hard 
they try, they can produce little, if any, writing. When these pe- 
riods last for a considerable amount of time, we say the person 
has a writing block. Estimate how often you experience writers 
block. 

ALMOST ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES OCCASIONALLY ALMOST NEVER 

o o o o o 
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Appendix B 
Results of Statistical Analyses of 
Writer s Block Questionnaire 



Interitein Correlations for the Blocking Subscale 



Item 


7 


9 


12 


16 


17 


22 24 


7 


1.00 












9 


.56 


1.00 










12 


.48 


.63 


1.00 








16 


.36 


.47 


.48 - 


1.00 






17 


.57 


.43 


.41 


.39 


1.00 




22 


.61 


.39 


.39 


.31 


.54 


1.00 


24 


.42 


.28 


.34 


.32 


.47 


.47 1.00 




Alpha: .85 






Interitem Mean: .44 


Corrected Item-Total Correlations for the Blocking Subscale 


Item 


7 


9 


12 


16 


17 


22 24 




.69 


.64 


.63 


.52 


.64 


.62 .51 
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Interitem Correlations for the Lateness Subscale 



Item 4 14 



4 1.00 
14 .77 1.00 



Alpha: .86 Interitem Mean: .77 

The corrected Item-Total Correlation for the Lateness Subscale was .77 



Interitem Correlations for the Premature Editing Subscale 



Item 


3 


8 


18 


3 


LOO 






8 


.41 


LOO 




18 


.45 


.53 


LOO 



Alpha: .71 Interitem Mean: .46 

Corrected Item-Total Correlations for the Premature Editing 
Subscale 



Item 3 


8 


18. 




.49 


.54 


.58 




Interitem Correlations for the Strategies for Complexity 


Subscale 
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It^m 5 
5 1.00 








U .58 


1.00 






15 .31 


.42 


1.00 




19 .37 


.47 


.38 


1.00 


23 .42 


.46 


. .42 


.46 1.00 



Alpha: .79 Interitem Mean: .43 
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Corrected Item-Total Correlations for the Strategies for 
Complexity Subscale 



Item 5 n 15 19 23 

.56 .65 .50 .55 .58 



Interitem Correlations for the Attitudes Subscale 



Item 
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2(R)* 
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10(R) 


13 


20 21(R) 
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2(R) 


.20 


1.00 
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.77 


.27 


1.00 








10(R) 


.26 


.43 


.29 


1.00 






13 


.48 


.45 


.52 


54 


1.00 




20 


.42 


.36 


.38 


.47 


.48 


1.00 


21(R) 


.67 


.15 


.52 


.32 


.44 


.41 1.00 




Alpha: .84 






Interitem Mean: .42 


•For the 


statistical 


ant:lysM. 


we reversed the direction of three of the items. 



Corrected Item-Total Correlations for the Attitudes Subscale 



Item 


1 


m 


6 


10(R) 


13 


20 


21(R) 




.67 


AV 


.66 


.51 


.69 


.57 


.60 



^According to these statistics, item 2 is not as solid an item as the others in the su(^ 
c scale. I'd press to keep the item, however, because of its conceptual Importance to 
the subscale, because it does hold moderate correlations with three of the other 
items, and because deleting it would not raise the alpha appreciably. 
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Correlation Coefficients for Questionnaire Subscales 





Blocking 


Lateness 


Editing 


Complexity Attitudes 


Blocking 


LOO 








Lateness 


.37 


LOO 






Editing 


.37 


.11 


1.00 




Complexity 


.59 


,23 


.12 


1.00 


— . k ii tt«i ft nr 

Aiiiiuaes 


44 


.17 


.06 


.47* LOO 



♦This is the only moderate correlation among the Lateness, Editing, Complexity, 
and Attitudes subscales. For a discussion of this unexpected correlation, see pp. 
124-^25. 



Blocking as a Function of Subscales Lateness Through 
Attitudes 





Multiple 
Correlation 


Correlation 
Squared 


B 


Beta 


Complexity 


.59 


.35 


.604 


.416 


Lateness 


.66 


.44 


.618 


.290 


Editing 


.70 


.49 


.742 


.198 


Attitudes 


.72 


.52 


.205 


.192 
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; Materials for 
-Recall Study 



Instructions 

1. Read the case history of Angelo Cacci (it s attached to this sheet) 
and the quotation from Karl Jaspers printed below. 

2. Write an essay in which you discuss Angelo Cacci s situation in 
terms of the quotation from Jaspers. That is, does Jasp<;rs' pas- 

sage-shed any 1i^ on Angelo s situation? If it does, explain how. 

If it doesn't, explain that as well. Supply evidence from the case 
history and the quotation to support your assertions. 

It has been said that in modern times man has been shuffled to- 
gether with other men like a grain of sand. He is an element of an 
apparatus in which he occupies now one location, now another, ... 
He has occupation, indeed, but his life has no continuity. What he 
does is done to good purpose, but is then finished once and for all. 
The task may be repeated after the same fashion many times, but it 
cannot be repeated in such an intimate way as to become, one might 
say, part of the personality of the doer; it does not lead to an expan- 
sion of the selfhood . . . Love for things and human beings wanes 
and disappears. The machine-made products vanish from sight as 
soon as they are made and consumed; all that remains in view is the 
machinery by which new commodities are being made. The worker 
at the machine, concentrating upon immediate aims, has no time or 
inclination left for the contemplation of life as a whole. 
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The Case of Angelo Cacci 

A young man visited a local counseling center because he was 
feeling "very down in the dumps." Angelo Cacci was 32 years old, 
lived alone, and was employed as a clerk in a large insurance com- 
pany. The counselor noted that Angelo was fairly good looking, 
clean-shaven, and dressed nicely, though not expensively. He spoke 
articulately, though not with any particular flair; however, the lack 
of emphasis in his speech could have been related to his depression. 
He seemed to be willing to discuss his history and his feelings. 

Angelo stated that he had had passing periods of the "blues" be* 
fore, but that his present feelings of depression were more severe. 
Several months earlier, Angelo had broken up with his girl friend. 
"It just wasn t working out," he explained, "We used to go out — go 
to the park, a ball game, the movies — but after a while it fizzled. I 
just didn't feel that much for her any more." He added that a similar 
event had occurred with a different woman five years earlier, 

Angelo talked a great deal about his past. He came from an Ital- 
ian, working-class family He has a brother and sister but doesn't see 
either one any longer His brother was transferred to another large 
city because the automotive industry was booming there. His sister 
moved out west after she 'got married. When Angelo was younger, 
the Cacci family lived in a predominately Italian neighborhood. 
Both of the paternal grandparents died when Angelo was quite 
young. Still, some of Angelo s fondest memories were of his grand- 
father The old man used to take him fishing outside the city. An- 
gelo s father, on the other hand, didn t have much time for his chil- 
dren. Mr Cacci supported the family as a dockworker, but he left 
when Angelo was 11 After the separation, Mrs. Cac*ci got a job in a 
clock factory, and she has worked there ever since. 

Angelo explained that his childhood was a very unhappy period. 
His father was seldom home, and when he was present, he was con- 
stantly fighting with Mrs. Cacci. Mrs. Cacci usually became sullen 
and withdrawn after an argument, reftised to speak to her husband, 
and became uncommunicative with her children. Angelo remem- 
bered that many times as a child he wis puzzled because it seemed 
that his mother was angry with him too. Sometimes after an argu- 
ment, Mrs. Carci told her children that she ruined her life by mar- 
rying a "truckdriver" Angelo went on, explaining that his mother 
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rarely smiled or laughed and did not converse very much wiih the 
children. When she came home ftom work she would usually put on 
her robe, c*ook dinner, and spend the evening watching television. 
This pattern continued well into Angelo s young adulthood. 

After high schooK Angelo went into the Army where he devel- 
oped good typing, clerical, and basic accounting skills. He describes 
the Army as being uneventful. He put in his time and was honor- 
ably discharged. 

Angelo characterized his job as being, "O.K." "It pays the bills 
and leaves me a decent amount for entertainment." His particular 
task is to certify damage claims by checking customer estimates 
against insurance investigator reports. This provides the company 
with the information it needs to challenge possibly exaggerated or 
even fraudulent claims. On an average day, Angelo said he examines 
and registers twenty to twenty-five estimates and reports. The coun- 
selor noted that Angelo's work record must be a good one. He has 
been with the company for ten years and regularly g^ts the raises 
a&brded employees in good standing. 

The reason for Angelo s visit to the counseling center, his depres- 
sion, puzzled him. He recounted a dream he has had several times 
in the last month, wondering if it is connected to his depression. 
The counselor described the dream in Angelos case history, but, 
though she might have oflfered an interpretation, she didn't write it 
down. In the dream Angelo and a man from another department in 
the insurance firm are walking in an open field. Horses are roaming 
the area as are several large dogs. One of the dogs seems to be in- 
jured and limps by Angelo and his friend. A third man appears and 
begins attending to the dog. Here either the dream fades or Angelo 
wakes up. Angelo then turned to other aspects of his life, but didn't 
see any immediate connection between them and his situation. 
"Sure 1 broke uj^ with my girl," he speculated, "but 1 wasn't in love 
with her. Besides, Tve been through this before." As for his job, 
"like 1 explained, it s all right. I've got a good record and the pay is 
satisfactory." As for his mother, "1 go to see her now and then. She s 
still gloomy as always, but 1 realize there's little 1 can do about it. 
She's been that way for a long time." 
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Analytic Scale for Evaluating the 
Stimulated'Recall Essays 

Punctuation and Spelling pts. x 1 = 

3 Correct use of punctuation marks (i.e., commas, apostro> 
phes. periods, quotation marks, semicolons, colons, etc.). 

2.5 

2 « A few punctuation errors (i.e. , occasional omission or error 

of punctuation). Minor weakness In spelling (e.g., occasional 
misspelling of complex M(ord$). 

1.5 

1 = Major punctuation errors (e.g., difficulty with several 
punctuation marks). Major weakness in spelling: many 
spelling errors. 

.5 

0 foot punctuation (e.g., absence of punctuation; frequent 
use of wrong punctuation marks). Poor spelling; frequent 
spelling errors. 

Grammar pts. x i » _______ 

3 Good construction* including proper word order, referents, 
subject-verb agreement, parallel structure, modifier and 
clause placement, etc. 
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2.5 



2 = Minor weaknesses in grammar (e.g., grammatical errors 
confined to one item; a few grammatical errors; i.e., errors 
that, in the context of the essay, cause the reader some 
distraction). 



1 =5 Major weaknesses in grammar (several and various 

grammatical errors; i.e., errors that, in the context of the 
essay, cause the reader significant distraction). 

.5 

0 = Poor grammar (i.e., improper word order, dangling/mis- 
placed modifiers, sentence iragments, lack of agreement 
run-on, etc.). 



Thesis and Evidence pts. x 2 = 

3 =5 Thesis is clearly stated and adequately reflects the purpose 
of the assignment; evidence is relevant and adequately 
supports the thesis. 



2 ^ Minor weakness in statement of thesis and/or use of 

evidence (e.g., thesis is somewhat ambiguous or vague or 
slightly oflf the topic; student introduces some irrelevant 
evidence). 



1 = Major weakness in thesis statement and/or use of evidence 
(e.g., thesis is ambiguous or very vague or ignores the 
purpose of the assignment; evidence is scanty or not related 
to the points under discussion). 



0 - Absence of stated thesis and/or absence of relevant 
evidence. 



1.5 



2.5 



1.5 



.5 
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Organization and 

Development pts. x 2 = 



3 = The sequence of ideas (paragraphs) in the paper is clear, 

logic/il« and complete; paragraphs have topic sentences/tran 
* sitions and are internally coherent. 

2.5 

2 - Minor weaknesses in overall organization pattern and/or 
paragraph structure (e.g., some irrelevant ideas/paragraphs 
included; some passages or paragraphs make no major 
point). 

1.5 

1 ^ Major weaknesses in organization and/or paragraph 

structure (e.g., frequent digressions; few transitions; serious 
omissions or underdevelopment). 

.5 

0 — Lack of overall organization and/or absence of coherent 
paragraphs (e.g., no explicit relationships among ideas in 
the paper; many one-sentence paragraphs, etc.). 



Sentence Style pts. x 2 = 



3 =5 Sentence length is varied. Prose has some rhythm. 
2.5 

2 — Sentence length is relatively varied. Prose tends toward a 
rhythm, though that rhythm is not fully realized. 

1.5 

1 = Extensive reliance on one type of sentence — simple or 
complex. Prose displays little or no rhythm. 

.5 

0 = Complete lack of sentence variety Prose is monotonous, 
displays no rhythm. 



Diction pts. x 2 = 



^ = Word choice is logical (appropriate), variecl, and precise. 
Figurative language, if present, is fresh. 
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2.5 

2 » Minor weaknesses in word choice and variation (e.g., some 
words/expressions are used inappropriately/repetitively). 
Figurative language, if present, Js relatively fresh. 



1 « Major weaknesses in word -choice and variation (e.g., 
frequent use of ambiguous or inappropriate words). 
Figurative language, if present, is ordinary. 



0 - Poor and unvaried diction (e.g., inappropriate selection of 
words/idioms and/or reliance on simple words characterize 
the essay). Figurative language, if present, is cliche or 
muddled. 



3 » The essay displays multiple ideas that are insightful, more 
than ordinary. 



2 = The essay displays one idea that is very insightful or more 

than one idea that is fairly insightful. 
1.5 , 
1 - The essay displays a single idea that is obvious but is 

pushed beyond the most simple of interpretations. 



0 - The essay displays idea(s) that are simple and obvious. 

General principle for defining 4*point scales: 

3 - Very good, satisfies all requirements 

2 - Good, satisfies most requirements (somt deficiencies) 

1 ^ Fair, satisfies few requirements (many deRciencies) 
0 Poor, deficient in all respects 



1.5 



Quality of Analysis 



pts. X 3 = 



2.5 
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language (e.g.. "students experiencing a high degree of writers block 
vs. students experiencing a low degree of writer s block") which became 
unwieldy when 1 had to compare the two groups along a number of cri- 
teria. Therefore, 1 decided to rely on the shorthand "high-blockers" 
and "low-blockers." The labels are bothersome but at least do not clut- 
ter, and, furthermore, they reinforce the important notion that we are 
dealing with extremes along a CH)ntinuum. 
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spread of scores around the average (mean) score. My rationale for us- 
ing one standard deviation to identify "high" and "low" scores went as 
follows: If we can assume that the distribution of the subscales' scores 
around their respective means is normal, then we know that if we 
choose students one standard deviation above and one standard devia- 
tion below the mean, we will be dealing with the top 14 percent and 
bottom 14 percent of all students who responded to that subscale. 

I recruited students in the following way. Twenty-two students 
fell one standard deviation above the Blocking mean (i.e., were high* 
blockers), and they ranged irom c*ategory one through eight in English 
experience. Of the 22, 20 also scored one standard deviation or more 
above a process and/or attitude subscale. (I would select one of the re- 
maining two students for the study to determine why her process 
and/or attitude subscale scores were nol extreme. This was Liz.) 1 
chose six high*blockers. No student who was one standard deviation be- 
low the Blocking mean (i.e., was a low-hlocker) also scored one stan- 
dard deviation below a process and/or attitude subscale. I therefore 
lowered the cutting edge from one to .8 of a standard deviation, and 18 
stl^ents were identified. (Their standard deviations turned out to be 
very close to one — e.g., .95, .96, .91.) I chose four. Their English expe- 
rience ranged from categories one to six. 

Let me now explain howl detenfiined English experience. The pro- 
cedure, ril admit, was much less rigorous than that used to determine 
high- and low-blockers, but the problem was,^iMnaiiy-ways,-aTnessier 
one. CertainJyjcgin:sesjitlier4haTHETigft^ writing. But the con- 

Vistency and amount from department to department and professor to 
professor over the one to four years the 351 students span would be vir- 
tually impossible to estimate. Therefore, I decided to determine expe- 
rience by criteria 1 could set with some certainty: 

1. Subject A (remedial English) and Advanced Placement (composi- 
tion requii^ement fulfilled by examination) status — these designations, 
one hopes, imply something about the experience and skills students 
possess when they enter UCLA. 

2. Writing courses completed. 

3. Enj^ish and Humanities courses completed — except those which 
do not regularly require papers and essay examinations. 

Student data sheets were examined with these criteria in mind. 
Eight categories emerged: 

Category 1: Held for Subject A and not yet completed Composition 
Category 2: Held for and completed Subject A and Composition 
Category 3: Not held for Subject A but not yet completed Composition 
Category 4: Not held for Subject A and completed Composition 
Category 5: Advanced Placement but no further English courses taken 
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Category 6: Held for and completed Subject A and Composition and 

has taken further English courses 
Category 7: Not held for Subject A, completed Composition and has 

taken further English courses 
Category 8: Advanced Placement and further English courses taken 
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3. Michael Polanyi, Personal Knowledge (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr, 
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did not methodically proofiread the present essay) These two state- 
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standards as low as mine." Writing the Awtralian Crawi (Ann Arbor: 
Univ. of Michigan Pr., 1978), 104. There are times when settling for 
second-best might aid more than limit our composing. 

4, Conclusion 

1. Peri. '"Five Writers Writing.'" 
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dealing with planning styles (e.g., "I have a basic idea of how to write a 
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""You dont know what it is,'* wrote Flaubert, ''to stay a whole 
day with your head in your hands trying to squeeze your 
unfortunate brain so as to find a word^ 

Writer s block is not simply a matter of discomfort and missed dead* 
lines; sustained experiences of writers block may influence career 
choices. The phenomenon is experienced by writers in business and by 
professional wricers. as well as by students. Yet writer s block is one of 
the least studied dysfun^ions of the composing protess. Mike Rose 
approaches it as **a delimitable problem that can be precisely analyzed 
and then remedied through instruction and tutorial programs." 

Rose defines writers block as "an inability to begin or c*ontinue 
writing for reasons other than a lack of skill or commitment/' which is 
measured by "passage of time with limited futwtionall productive in^ 
volvement in the writing t^sk.*' Rose applies cognitive psychology's in* 
formation processing model to reveal dimensions of the problem that 
have never been examined or described before. 

Roses discussion is three*faceted: first, he develops and adminis* 
ters a questionnaire to identify blockers and nonblockers; second, he 
selects, observes, and examines, through stimulated recall, students 
experiencing both high and low degrees of blocking; third, he proposes 
a cognitive theory of writer s block and of the composing process itself. 

In drawing up this model, Rose delineates many cognitive errors 
that cause blockingr-such as inflexible or conflicting composing rules 
and planning strategies — as uell as the practices and strategies that 
promote effiective composition. 

. Mike Rose is Director of the Freshman Writing Program at UCLA. 
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